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His  name  is  Network. 
Tell  him  what  you  need  and 
he'll  get  it  for  you. 


Think  about  all  the  different  computers  in  your  company.  All  the  different  hardware,  software,  and  networks  that  don't  even  talk  to 
each  other.  Now  imagine  being  able  to  turn  that  bottled-up  power  into  one  worldwide  network  that  makes  your  whole  company 
more  competitive.  A  network  so  powerful  and  so  approachable  that  it  becomes  almost  a  living  thing.  That  gets  you  whatever  you 
want,  whenever  you  want,  without  asking  why.  At  Sun,  we  think  that's  the  whole  point  of  network  computing.  It  may  seem  like  a 
large  promise,  but  it's  one  we've  already  delivered  on,  for  some  of  the  world's  largest  companies.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Because  we  have  the  hardware,  the  software,  the  support  and  the  experience  to  make  it  all  work.  If  you'd  like  to  see  what 
network  computing  can  bring  you,  just  contact  the  people  who  invented  it.  Sun.  At  http://www.sun.com  or  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  250. 


THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER 


Illustrations:  (Top  left,  bottom  right)  Joe  Fleming,  (Topi  Larry  Goode,  (Far  right)  John  Baxter 
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Photography  (Left)  by  Alan  Levenson,  (Top)  by  Daniel  Levin 
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We  have  seen  the  future  and  his  name 
is  Network. 


The  numbers  in  an  abacus.  The  tunes  in  a  Victrola. 
The  pixels  in  a  TIFF  file.  Imagine  the  day  when 
every  form  of  information  in  this  nifty  visual  is 
available  to  you.  Anytime.  Anywhere.  Well, 
now  that  day  is  here.  Because  of  a  sim¬ 
ple,  inevitable  idea  we  call  Network. 
And  at  SunSoft,  we  have  a  complete 
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family  of  software  that  makes 
network  computing  an  absolute  reality. 
Inside  a  business,  across  the  country,  around 
the  world.  We  have  the  operating  environment, 
the  management  tools,  PC  networking  tools, 
the  development  tools,  even  the  Internet  tools. 
All  designed  to  work  together.  To  know  more,  contact 


us  at  http://www.sun.com/  or  1-800-SUNSOFT,  prompt  #1. 


The 


100 


Companies  are  listed  by  ranking  within  each 


Apparel,  Textile  &  Furniture 

Galey  &  Lord,  Inc. 
Chromocraft  Revington,  Inc. 
St.  John  Knits,  Inc. 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

Great  Lakes  Chemical  Corp. 
Ethyl  Corp. 

ARCO  Chemical  Co. 

Diversified  Services 

HealthCare  Compare  Corp. 
First  Data  Corp. 

Kinetic  Concepts,  Inc. 

CBS,  Inc. 

Equifax,  Inc. 

Electric  &  Gas  Services 

AES  Corp. 

Destec  Energy,  Inc. 

California  Energy  Co. 

Electronic  &  Electric  Equipment 

BMC  Industries,  Inc 
Vicor  Corp. 

Solectron  Corp. 

Financial  Services 

Mercury  Finance  Co. 

Western  National  Corp. 

John  Nuveen  Co. 

Green  Tree  Financial  Corp. 
Morgan  Keegan,  Inc. 

The  Bear  Sterns  Cos. 

The  Equitable  of  Iowa  Cos. 
Boston  BanCorp 
A.G.  Edwards,  Inc. 

T.  Rowe  Price  Associates,  Inc. 
Valley  National  Bancorp 
Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc. 
Progressive  Corp. 

The  Charles  Schwab  Corp. 
Charter  One  Financial,  Inc. 
Arthur  J.  Gallagher  &  Co. 


Food  &  Beverage 

The  Coca  Cola  Co. 

Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co. 

Cagle’s,  Inc. 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos. 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Food  Services 

Outback  Steakhouse,  Inc. 
International  Dairy  Queen,  Inc. 
McDonald’s  Corp. 

Applebee’s  International,  Inc. 

General  Building  Contractors 

Champion  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Toll  Brothers,  Inc. 

Health  Services 

United  HealthCare  Corp. 

U.S.  Healthcare,  Inc. 

Health  Management  Associates 
Vencor,  Inc. 

Express  Scripts,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

UST,  Inc. 

Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co. 

Adams  Resources  &  Energy,  Inc. 
International  Game  Technology 
Medusa  Corp. 

Southern  Energy  Homes,  Inc. 
WMS  Industries,  Inc. 

Fossil,  Inc. 

Int’l  Flavors  &  Fragrances,  Inc. 
CMI  Corp. 

Electroglas,  Inc. 

Arrow  International,  Inc. 
Worthington  Industries,  Inc. 
Rubbermaid,  Inc. 

Martin  Marietta  Materials,  Inc. 
SuNBEAM-OsTER  Co. 

Paper  &  Paperboard 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corp. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills,  Co. 
Caraustar  Industries,  Inc. 


industry 

Pharmaceuticals 

Alza  Corp. 

Mylan  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Amgen,  Inc. 

Abbott  Laboratories 
Merck  &  Co. 

American  Home  Products  Core. 
Schering-Plough  Corp. 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co. 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

Printing  &  Publishing 

Marvel  Entertainment  Group,  Inc. 
Gannett  Co. 

Recreational  Products  &  Services 

Carnival  Corp. 

King  World  Productions,  Inc. 
Topps  Co. 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruises  Ltd. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

Superior  Industries  Int’l,  Inc. 
Wabash  National  Corp. 

Clark  Equipment  Co. 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Breed  Technologies,  Inc. 

Masland  Industries 

Stewart  &  Stevenson  Services,  Inc. 

Supreme  Industries,  Inc. 

Transportation  Services 

Arnold  Industries,  Inc. 

Illinois  Central  Corp. 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp. 

Rollins  Truck  Leasing  Corp. 

Swift  Transportation  Co. 

Wholesale/Retail 

TBC  Corp. 

Nine  West  Group,  Inc. 

Ellett  Brothers,  Inc. 

Audiovox  Corp. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT,  NOT  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY,  IS  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  FOR 
COMPUTERWORLD'S  PREMIER  100 

BY  BRUCE  RAYNER 


ake  a  close  look 
at  the  list  on  the 
facing  page. 

The  100  companies  listed 


here  are  some  of  the  best 
managers  of  information  in 
1  the  country. 


As  expected,  there  are  a  number  of  rec¬ 
ognizable  big  names  in  virtually  every  in¬ 
dustry:  Merck  &  Co.  in  pharmaceuticals, 
The  Bear,  Stearns  Cos.  in  financial  ser¬ 
vices  and  McDonald’s  Corp.  and  Coca- 


Cola  Co.  in  food  and  beverages,  to  name 
a  few.  In  all,  36  billion-dollar  companies 
made  it  onto  the  Premier  100  list,  19  of 
which  are  in  the  Fortune  500. 

While  you  might  expect  to  see  more 
large  corporations  in  the  Premier  100 ,  big 
is  not  always  better.  Indeed,  companies 
with  sales  below  $1  billion  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  list.  Of  the  Top  10  companies 
on  the  list,  seven  have  sales  below  $750 
million.  In  all,  14  companies  on  the 

Continued  on  page  8 
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Illustration  by  Joe  Heming 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Continued  from  page  7 
Premier  100  list  have  sales  below 
$200  million.  (For  a  look  at  the  small 
vs.  large  issue,  see  “Information 
Entrepreneurs”  on  page  20.) 

Why  such  a  wide  bandwidth  in 
company  size?  Because  the  Premier 

Re-engineering 


spending  and  increased  output  still 
inspires  heated  debate. 

Even  establishing  a  link  between 
technology  breakthroughs  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  improvements  is  tenuous. 
Just  look  at  the  timeline  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page.  With  productivity 


Among  Premier  100  companies  surveyed,  retraining  (57%)  and  employee 


resistance  to  change  (50%)  are  the  biggest  obstacles  to  successful  re¬ 
engineering  projects.  But  despite  the  risks,  93%  are  doing  some  form  of 


re-engineering.  See  page  32. 


100  attempts  to  capture  a  company’s 
ability  to  manage  information,  not 
the  size  of  its  information  systems 
budget. 

PRODUCTIVITY  PARADOX 

A  company  can  spend  huge  sums  on 
IS  and  still  not  improve  its  business 
performance.  Indeed,  the  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  IS  spending  and 
productivity  (additional  output  de¬ 
rived  directly  from  an  investment) 
in  the  aggregate  has  proved  illusive. 
Known  as  the  “productivity  para¬ 
dox,”  the  connection  between  IS 


leveling  off  in  the  mid-1970s,  a 
causal  relationship  between  technol¬ 
ogy  and  productivity  would  be  hard 
to  defend. 

Of  course,  there’s  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  productivity  at  the  macro- 
economic  level  and  productivity  at 
the  company  level.  For  the  econo¬ 
my,  myriad  other  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account,  such  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  the  economy  and  po¬ 
litical  machinations.  At  the  compa¬ 
ny  level,  these  things  play  a  role,  but 
to  a  lesser  extent.  Again,  productivi¬ 
ty  depends  not  on  the  size  of  the  IS 


budget  or  whether  a  company  uses 
state-of-the-art  technology,  but  on 
how  the  company  manages  informa¬ 
tion  and  information  technology. 

For  a  lesson  in  management  savvy, 
consider  Superior  Industries  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  this  year’s  top-ranked 
Premier  100  company.  Flardly  a 
household  name,  the  $456  million 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.-based  maker  of 
alloy  wheels  has  been  growing  at 
15%  per  year  for  the  past  few  years 
as  a  result  of  some  very  lucrative 
deals  with  the  big  auto  makers.  (For 
details  see  “Superior  Performance” 
on  page  12.) 

Admittedly  tightfisted,  Superior 
spends  very  little  on  information 
technology,  typically  less  than  one- 
half  of  1%  of  gross  sales.  But  what 
the  company  does  spend,  it  spends 
wisely,  according  to  E.  Jane  Sinem- 
ma,  an  analyst  at  Kemper  Securities 
Equity  Research  in  Chicago. 

Sinemma  cites  Superior’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  IT  as  typical  of  its  “out¬ 
standing  management  team  and 
keen  strategic  vision.”  Superior’s  re¬ 
cent  expansion  in  data-processing 
capability  “supports  Superior’s  inten¬ 
sive  efforts  to  make  its  own  process¬ 
es  even  better,”  she  says. 


What’s  the  connection  between  productivity 


■Combined  labor  and  capital  productivity  index  for  the  nonfarm  business  sector,  base  year  1987 
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NUMBER  CRUNCHING 

Superior  is  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
when  it  comes  to  IS  spending 

Client/Server 


among  the  Premier  100.  In  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  100  companies  spend  an 
average  of  2.6%  of  revenue  on  IS. 
What’s  more,  their  IS  spending  was 
up  a  significant  12.8%  this  year.  (By 
comparison,  a  1995  CSC  Index  sur¬ 
vey  of  640  companies  in  North 
America  found  that  IS  spending  av¬ 
eraged  2.1%  of  revenue,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  increase  in  spending 
was  4.6%.) 

Of  the  18  industries  represented 
in  the  Premier  100,  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  sector  spent  the  most  on  IS  last 
year,  averaging  8.9%  of  revenue. 
Financial  services,  too,  is  a  relatively 
big  spender,  averaging  6.4%  of  rev¬ 
enue  spent  on  IS.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  spending  spectrum  are  build¬ 
ing  contractors,  which  spent  a  mea¬ 
ger  0.2%  of  revenue  on  IS. 

As  for  growth,  building  contrac¬ 
tors  posted  the  highest  year-to-year 
growth  in  IS  spending:  38%.  I  his 
might  be  explained  by  the  relatively 


strong  growth  of  the  economy  and 
the  corresponding  strength  in  the 
construction  sector.  Following  close 


behind  is  the  food-service  sector, 
with  a  growth  rate  of  21%.  Flealth 
services  and  pharmaceuticals,  both 
fiercely  competitive  industries,  tie 
for  third  with  a  growth  rate  of  18%. 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

Of  course,  IS  spending  and  spend¬ 
ing  growth  say  nothing  about  who 


(50%).  See  page  35. 

spends  the  money  and  how  it  is 
spent. 

Despite  talk  of  decentralizing  the 
IS  function,  IS  budgets  at  the 
Premier  100  companies  remain  cen¬ 
trally  controlled.  In  all,  79%  of  IS 
spending  is  managed  by  centralized 
corporate  IS  managers,  while  13% 


is  controlled  by  divisional  or  func¬ 
tional  IS  managers.  Only  8%  of  the 
aggregate  IS  budget  is  managed  by 
non-IS  managers. 

Few  companies  on  the  list  stray 
from  the  norm,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  second-ranked  AES 
Corp.,  which  lets  non-IS  managers 
control  80%  of  IS  spending.  (See 
“The  Rest  of  the  Best”  on  page  16.) 

As  for  how  the  money  gets  spent, 
virtually  all  Premier  100  companies 
spend  something  on  business 
process  re-engineering,  client/server 
and  outsourcing.  Overall,  27%  of  all 
money  spent  on  re-engineering  goes 
to  IS.  In  some  industries,  such  as 
printing  and  publishing,  transporta¬ 
tion  services  and  recreational  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  the  figure  rises 


above  70%.  (See  “Revamp  Champs” 
on  page  32.) 

Likewise,  the  vast  majority  of 
Premier  100  companies  spend  signif¬ 
icant  IS  dollars  on  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  and  outsourcing.  On  aver¬ 
age,  20%  of  their  IS  budgets  goes  to 
Continued  on  page  10 


The  complexity  of  the  multivendor  environments  (57%)  and  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  (55%)  are  the  most  serious  problems  Premier  100  com¬ 
panies  face  as  they  implement  client/server.  See  page  27. 


Outsourcing 

Most  Premier  100  companies  surveyed  say  they  opt  for  outsourcing  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  them  access  to  additional  resources  (52%)  and  expertise 


iH 


md  technology? 


Since  1977,  productivity  has  leveled  off,  despite  rapid  technological 
advancements.  In  the  aggregate,  there  appears  to  be  no  connection. 
At  the  company  level,  the  connection  depends  on  management. 


1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992  1993 

Source:  Productivity  index:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor;  Timeline  facts:  Computerworld  and  TcchKnowlogy,  Inc.  Compiled  by  Amy  Malloy,  Computerworld  intern. 
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Continued  from  page  9 
client/server  projects,  while  10%  goes  to 
outsourcing  contracts.  Spending  is  up 
this  year  for  both  client/server  and  out¬ 
sourcing  by  45%  and  22%,  respectively. 

Big  client/server  spenders  include  No. 
63  Ethyl  Corp.,  which  spends  90%  of  its 
IS  budget  on  client/server,  and  No.  91 
Solectron  Corp.,  which  spends  60%. 

Companies  with  sales  below  $500  mil¬ 
lion  spend  slightly  more  on  average  on 
client/server  than  larger  companies:  21% 
vs.  19%.  One  explanation  could  be  that 
smaller  companies  are  more  willing  to  go 
the  client/server  route  because  they  have 
less  to  lose  by  replacing  legacy  systems. 
(See  “No  Pain,  No  Gain,”  on  page  27.) 

As  for  outsourcing,  there  is  a  clear 
spending  differential  between  large  and 
small  companies.  Companies  with  sales 


below  $500  million  spend  an  average  of 
15%  of  their  IS  budgets  on  outsourcing, 
while  companies  with  sales  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion  spend  8%.  (See  “Make  or  Buy?”  on 
page  35.) 

HUMAN  CAPITAL 

Not  surprisingly,  spending  on  re-engineer¬ 
ing,  client/server  and  outsourcing  are  dri¬ 
ven  by  the  same  thing:  the  need  to  tap 
human  capital  for  competitive  advantage. 

The  number  one  benefit  of  re-engi¬ 
neering  identified  by  the  56  Premier  100 
companies  surveyed  was  improved  deci¬ 
sion  making  (read:  increased  manage¬ 
ment  productivity.)  For  client/server,  the 
number  one  benefit  was  the  increase  in 
end-user  autonomy  (read:  increased 
business-unit  productivity).  And  for  out¬ 
sourcing,  the  most  commonly  men¬ 


tioned  benefit  was  access  to  additional 
resources  and  expertise  (read:  increased 
IS  department  productivity). 

Likewise,  the  biggest  impediments  to 
success  cited  by  survey  respondents  were 
people-related  issues:  retraining  in  the 
case  of  re-engineering  and  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel  in  the  case  of 
client/server. 

The  message  is  clear:  Without  the 
right  people  to  manage  IS,  even  the  best- 
laid  business  plans  will  die  on  the  vine. 
That’s  what  distinguishes  the  Premier 
100  from  the  also-rans.  The  Premier  100 
are  adept  at  managing  the  people  who 
manage  the  information,  which  in  turn 
creates  value.  100 

Rayner  is  Computerworld s  editor  of  special 
projects. 


How  we  rank  the  Premier  100 


Computerworld s  ranking  of  the  Premier  100  is  based 
on  a  three-year  moving  average  of  IS  Consultant 
Paul  Strassmann’s  Information  Productivity  Index 
(I PI).  A  more  refined  measure  than  IT  spending  or 
installed  base,  the  IPI  measures  a  company’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  at  managing  information. 

The  IPI  is  like  any  productivity  measure  in  that  it 
has  an  output  in  the  numerator  and  an  input  in  the 
denominator.  The  output  measures  management’s 
contribution  to  the  company,  namely  its  economic 
value-added  (EVA);  either  Stern,  Stewart  &  Co.’s 
EVA  or  the  numerator  in  the  formula  below.  The 
input  represents  the  management  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Unlike  last  year,  this  year’s  denominator  in¬ 
cluded  research  and  development  costs  because 
R&D  is  considered  a  significant  management  cost  of 
doing  business. 


Also  new  this  year,  Computerworld  used  a  three- 
year  moving  average  of  the  IPI  to  rank  the  Premier 
100  instead  of  a  single -year  figure.  This  is  because 
some  firms  show  wide  swings  in  profit  from  year  to 
year.  Any  company  with  a  significant  negative  IPI  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  1993  or  1994  was  excluded  from 
consideration  as  was  any  company  that  reported 
both  favorable  operating  profits  after  taxes  and  large 
accounting  write-offs.  In  addition,  to  qualify  for  the 
list,  companies  had  to  have  a  fiscal  year  1994  IPI  of 
0.20  or  greater. 

Computerworld  considered  companies  with  sales 
of  more  than  $100  million  for  inclusion.  However, 
if  a  company  was  unwilling  to  provide  detailed  IS 
information,  Computerworld  reserved  the  right  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  consideration.  Ail  data  used  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  IPI  are  publicly  available. 


Operating  profit  after  tax  -  (Shareholder  equity  x  Cost  of  capital*) 

Sales,  general  and  administrative  costs  +  Research  and  development  expenses 


*cost  or  capital:  1992;  11.3%,  1993: 10.4%,  1994: 11.8% 
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Network  helps 
Lotus  Notes  cover  even 
more  territory. 
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Now,  every  SPARCserver’"  system  comes  bundled  with  Lotus  Notesf  the  groupware  standard.  And  that  means  more 
people  can  access,  track,  and  share  information  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  a  single  SPARCserver  can  currently  support  up  to 
250  Lotus  Notes  users.  But  industry-leading  scalability  isn't  the  only  reason  to  build  a  global  Lotus  Notes  infrastructure  with 


SPARCserver  systems.  They  support  TCP/IP  and  SPX  protocols,  so  you  can  run  Lotus  Notes  applications  across 
Windows,  NT,  Macintosh,  OS/2,  and  UNIX  platforms.  You  also  get  the  mission-critical  reliability  that  has  made 
SPARC  the  best-selling  RDBMS  platform.  Find  out  more,  http://www.sun.com  or  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  325. 


♦ Sun 

THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER” 


©1995  Sun  Microsystems  Inc  All  riqhts  reserved  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  SPARC  trademarks  are  used  under  license  and  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  SPARC  International  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Products  bearing  the  SPARC  trademarks  are  based  upon  an  architecture  developed  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  Lotus  Notes  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Bundle  offer  available  in  U  S  and  Canada  only 
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IN  THE  FAST  LANE,  THIS  YEAR’S  NUMBER  1  PREMIER  100 
COMPANY  EXCELS  WITH  MINIMAL  IS  INVESTMENT 

%  BY  ALAN  R.  EARLS 


Square  one. 

That’s  where  Superior  Industries  International, 
Inc.’s  director  of  information  systems,  Charles  E.  Peruchini, 
says  he  began  when  he  joined  the  top-ranked  Premier  100 
company  back  in  1989. 

“It  was  the  best  of  times,  and  it  was  the  worst  of  times,’’ 
Peruchini  says  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  the  best  of  times  because  the  Van  Nuys,  Calif.-based 
company  was  riding  the  crest  of  the  alloy  wheel  wave. 
Shipped  on  only  4%  of  new  cars  in  the  U.S.  in  1980,  today 
alloy  wheels  are  standard  equipment  on  40%  of 
domestic  cars  and  light  trucks,  says  Jeff  Ornstein, 
chief  financial  officer.  Superior,  which  makes  the 
lion’s  share  of  these  wheels,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  accessories  for  the  auto  market,  has  seen  revenue 
rise  dramatically,  nearly  doubling  from  $2 67  million  in 
1990  to  $456  million  last  year.  Net  income  has  more  than 
quadrupled  from  $12  million  to  $56  million  over  the  same 
five  years. 

From  one  small  plant  in  Van  Nuys,  Superior  has  built  a 
string  of  newer  and  larger  plants,  mostly  across  the  Midwest, 

Continued  on  page  14 
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over  the  past  decade.  Today,  the  company 
can  produce  some  12  million  wheels  a 
year  compared  with  fewer  than  8  million 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  “With  all 
the  different  models  we  produce,  we  op¬ 
erate  normally  at  about  80%  of  our  theo¬ 
retical  capacity,”  Ornstein  says. 

Soon  a  new  Superior  plant  in  Hungary 
will  begin  to  serve 
the  European  mar¬ 
ket,  he  adds. 

Worldwide  employ¬ 
ment  has  risen  from 
2,000  in  1990  to 
5,000  today. 

It  was  the  worst 
of  times  because 
Superior’s  various 
functional  areas  and 
geographical  loca¬ 
tions  were  operating 
incompatible  and 
arguably  inadequate  information  systems. 
The  bottom  line:  The  alloy  wheel  market 
leaders  IS  infrastructure  was  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  growth. 

During  the  1 980s,  Peruchini’s  predeces¬ 
sors  had  acquired  a  string  of  IBM  main¬ 
frames  culminating  in  an  IBM  4300.  The 
machine  handled  payroll,  billing,  orders 
and  general  ledger  tasks.  “Everyone  in  IS 
thought  things  were  fine,”  Peruchini  says. 

However,  the  folks  in  manufacturing 
thought  differently.  Peruchini  recalls  one 
meeting  with  manufacturing  executives  in 
which  everyone  took  turns  bashing  IS  for 
poor  support.  Peruchini  used  the  meeting 
as  a  forum  to  clear  the  air  and  to  reestab¬ 
lish  respect  for  IS. 

Not  that  there  weren’t  legitimate  gripes, 
he  admits.  “Areas  like  manufacturing  had 
gotten  tired  of  waiting  for  answers  from 
IS,  so  they  had  gone  off  and  built  their 
own  systems  on  stand-alone  PCs,”  he  ex¬ 
plains. 

For  Peruchini,  a  veteran  of  Beatrice 
Foods,  the  balkanization  of  his  domain 
added  to  the  problems  he  was  finding 
within  the  department  itself  —  in  particu¬ 
lar  an  aging  suite  of  software  from  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  “We  had  an  order-entry 
system  custom  developed  by  Arthur 
Andersen,”  Peruchini  says,  “but  it  turned 
out  no  one  understood  or  knew  how  to 


use  much  of  its  functionality.” 

In  some  manufacturing  plants,  he 
notes,  there  was  almost  no  computeriza¬ 
tion  at  all.  Often  plant  managers  got  by 
with  one  or  two  stand-alone  PCs  to  han¬ 
dle  basic  accounting  tasks.  In  short, 
Peruchini  had  inherited  an  operation  with 
no  cohesive  IS  strategy. 

WINNING  SUPPORT 

Fortunately  for  Peruchini,  few  managers 

the  company 


in 


“We  definitely 
believe  we  are 
doing  a  lot  with  a 
little,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it.” 

CHARLES  PERUCHINI 
Director  of  IS 

Superior  Industries  International,  Inc. 


were  opposed  to 
change.  It  helped, 
too,  that  early  in 
the  process 
Peruchini  was  able 
to  get  the  support 
of  company 
founder  and 
chairman,  Lou 
Borrick.  A  tight- 
fisted,  bottom- 
line  manager, 
Borrick  appreciat¬ 
ed  the  efficiency  implications  of  an  im¬ 
proved  IS  system. 

In  the  early  days,  Peruchini  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  Borrick  to  defend  his  plans 
for  investing  in  IS.  At  one  pivotal  meeting 
in  August  1991,  Peruchini  warned  of 
Superior’s  islands  of  auto-  mation  and  ar¬ 
gued  that  without  a  stronger  IS  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  the  company’s  robust  growth  could 
be  stopped  cold.  For  dramatic  effect, 
Peruchini  showed  Borrick  a  photograph  of 
the  piles  of  paper 


that  stood  outside 
his  office  —  mon¬ 
uments  to  incom¬ 
patibility  and  inef¬ 
ficiency. 

Impressed,  Bor¬ 
rick  gave  Peru¬ 
chini  the  go-ahead 
to  develop  and 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  an  AS/400, 
but,  “I  made  sure  he  understood  that 
without  other  changes,  just  getting  the 
new  computer  wouldn’t  accomplish 
much,”  Peruchini  says. 

One  of  Peruchini’s  goals  was  to  enhance 
communication  across  the  company, 
which  now  included  three  satellite  plants, 
while  laying  the  groundwork  for  an  effi¬ 
cient,  expandable  IS  system. 

“From  1991  to  the  present  we  ended  up 
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1994  revenue: 

$456m 

1994  net  income: 

$56-3m 

Total  employees: 

0 

0 

q 
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IS  employees: 

11 

IS  spending  as  %  of  revenue: 

0.5 

spending  just  under  $2  million  on  new 
equipment  and  software,”  Peruchini  adds. 
Furthermore,  all  IS  expenditures  annually 
total  less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  gross 
sales.  “If  we  ever  had  1%  to  spend,  I  just 
don’t  know  what  we  would  do,”  he  says 
jokingly. 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

In  January  1992,  the  AS/400  arrived 
along  with  BPCS  —  Business  Planning 
and  Control  System  software  sold  by 
Systems  Software  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Chicago.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
system  that  came  to  include  some  400 
PC  clones,  color  printers,  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI),  bar  coding  and  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  1-2-3  and  Bloc  Publishing’s 
FormTool.  At  each  step  Peruchini  main¬ 
tained  buy-in  from  Borrick  and  showed 
him  he  was  focused  on  the  company’s  fi¬ 
nancial  performance  goals  —  not  on  an 
IS-generated  fantasy. 

“Our  plan  was  to  get  our  foot  in  the 
door  at  each  location  starting  with  ac¬ 
counting  functions  and  then  later  add 
things  like  the  tool  crib  and  shipping 
and  receiving,”  he  explains.  PCs  would 
be  the  shock  troops,  and  the  AS/400 
would  provide  the  raw  processing  power. 
But,  Peruchini  notes,  critical  systems  in 
some  of  the  plants  operating  on  Intel 
Corp.  8088  PCs  started  to  break  down 
under  the  pressures  of  growth. 

While  they  waited  for  someone  to 
come  in  and  fix 
the  machines,  the 
accounting  and 
purchasing  func¬ 
tions  could  be  out 
of  commission  for 
as  long  as  two 
days,  Peruchini 
says.  What’s  more, 
the  pace  of  busi¬ 
ness  expansion,  averaging  about  15%  a 
year,  kept  his  people  busy  with  the  4300. 
Faced  with  the  choice  of  either  hiring 
more  people  to  maintain  legacy  systems 
or  moving  implementation  plans  for¬ 
ward  more  rapidly,  Peruchini  chose  the 
latter. 

By  the  end  of  1993,  Peruchini  says, 
the  transition  to  the  AS/400  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  4300  had  been  unplugged. 

Continued  on  page  16 
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You've  maxed  out  NetWare. 

You  need  something  better  than  Windows  NT. 
Network  has  the  answer. 


And  so  do  the  analysts  at  D.H.  Brown.  In  a  study  released  this  June,  they  ranked  Solaris™  as  the  best  enterprise  network 
operating  system!  Ahead  of  Windows  NT.'"  And  above  NetWare!  Then  again,  why  wouldn't  they?  After  all,  Solaris  provides 
serious  power  you  can  add  to  your  PC  workgroups.  While  protecting  your  NetWare  and  Windows  investments.  And 
because  Solaris  is  optimized  for  Pentium"  and  x86  servers,  your  PC  users  will  have  access  to  information  throughout  the 
company  faster  than  ever  before.  From  almost  any  32-bit  database  you're  running.  It  even  helps  manage  your  multiple  LANs 
from  any  single  location,  and  lets  you  put  all  your  workgroups  on  the  Internet.  Easily  and  securely. 

To  get  the  study  that  shows  why  Solaris  is  so  highly  thought  of,  call  us  at  1-800-SUNSOFT,  prompt  #1. 

For  more  information  see  us  at  http://www.sun.com/solaris/The  solution  is  well  within  reach.  the  network  is  the  computer- 


©1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  SunSoft,  the  SunSoft  Logo,  Solaris  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  All  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  *D  FT  Brown  Associates,  Inc. "Enterprise  Network  Operating  Systems"  ©June  1995  SOL.X86. 1 


Continued  from  page  14 
Also,  a  first-generation  electronic-mail 
system  was  running  on  two  leased  lines 
linking  all  the  plants.  Early  this  year,  the 
leased  lines  were  replaced  by  IBM’s 
Advantis,  a  proprietary  communications 
service.  “That’s  been  really  good  for  us,” 
Peruchini  says.  “It  gives  direct  E-mail  ac¬ 
cess  to  companies  like  Ford  and  may 
even  tie  us  with  the  Hungarian  plant.” 

The  E-mail  system  supports  a  new 
document  imaging  system  that  will  make 
“all  quality  and  engineering  documents 
available  to  everyone  in  the  company  at 
the  same  time,”  Peruchini  says.  Best  of 
all,  though,  “IBM  will  keep  us  upgraded 
on  new  technology,  and  I  won’t  have  to 
hire  any  communications  specialists.” 

Peruchini  says  the  principal  impact  of 
the  improvements  in  IS  at  Superior  has¬ 
n’t  always  been  obvious,  but  all  changes 
affect  the  bottom  line.  For  instance,  sales 
to  the  automobile  aftermarket  through 
retailers  represent  only  about  10%  of 
business  and  require  faster  response, 
smaller  lots  and  other  special  treatment 
that  is  not  as  crucial  in  volume-oriented 
sales  to  the  Big  3  auto  companies. 
Peruchini  says  IS  helps  integrate  those 
requirements  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Doing  business  electronically  is  no 
longer  optional  in  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  he  adds.  “Our  customers  demand 
EDI,”  he  says,  “and  being  able  to  trace  a 
lot  through  bar  coding  is  also  increasing¬ 
ly  standard  practice.” 

Financial  analysts  agree.  “Particularly 
with  respect  to  process-control  activities 
and  cost  information,  I  would  say 
Superior  is  definitely  a  state-of-the-art 
company,”  says  Joseph  Phillipi,  senior 
vice  president  at  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc. 
in  New  York. 

“Superior  has  always  had  a  good  sense 
of  what  is  going  on  out  on  the  shop 
floor,”  Phillipi  says,  “but  nowadays  com¬ 
panies  need  daily,  moment-to-moment 
access  to  information.”  That’s  particular¬ 
ly  true,  he  adds,  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  where  the  Big  3  “are  always  look¬ 
ing  for  additional  price  givebacks.” 

Looking  back  on  six  years  of  change, 
Peruchini  says  of  his  11 -person  IS  organi¬ 
zation:  “We  definitely  believe  we  are  doing 
a  lot  with  a  little,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  ”• 

Earls  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Franklin, 
Mass. 
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AES  Gorp. 

ARLINGTON,  V A. 


TO  SAY  THAT  INFORMATION 
systems  activities  are  decen¬ 
tralized  at  AES  Corp.  is 
something  of  an  under¬ 
statement.  In  fact, 
the  company  devotes  just  two  full¬ 
time  employees  to  IS;  all  others  are 
asked  to  manage  and  police  their 
own  systems. 

One  of  the  largest  independent  power 
producers  in  the  world,  AES  designs, 
builds,  owns  and  operates  electric  power 


plants  and  sells  electric  power  to  utilities. 
Currently,  it  operates  six  plants  in  the 
U.S.  and  three  abroad.  Another  five 
plants  outside  the  U.S.  are  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Andrea  Stanley-Miller  and  Brett 
Galura  are  AES’s  IS  representa¬ 
tives.  If  pressed  for  traditional  ti¬ 
tles,  they  reluctantly  offer  director  of 
computer  services  and  LAN  administra¬ 
tor,  respectively.  But  they  prefer  being 
called  computer  consultants,  which  is 
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90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 
3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify, 
recommend,  purchase: 

(Circle  all  that  apply) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  Netware  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Development  Products 

□  Yes  □  No 

Networking  Products 

□  Yes  □  No 
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1994  revenue:  $533*1 
1994  net  income:  $ioom 
Tola!  employees:  680 
IS  employees;  2 

IS  spending  as  %  of  revenue:  0.1 


more  descriptive  of  what  they  do. 

For  instance,  they  consult  with  people 
such  as  Maureen  Shearer,  who  has  been 
an  administrative  assistant  at  AES  head¬ 
quarters  for  six  years.  Shearer  recently  re¬ 
searched  an  electronic-mail  package  for 
AES.  After  consulting  with  Stanley- 
Miller,  she  purchased  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Mail  and  became  the  mail  administrator. 

Stan  Brayton,  one  of  four  electrical 
technicians  at  AES’s  Thames  Power  Plant 
in  Uncasville,  Conn.,  also  made  use  of 
the  IS  consulting  model.  Brayton  says 
when  it  comes  to  IS,  the  plant’s  employ¬ 
ees  have  become  “like  a  self-help  group.” 

Five  years  ago  Brayton  became  the  de 
facto  IS  representative  at  the  Thames 
plant  when  he  volunteered  to  learn 
about  the  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
Micro  VAX  and  fill  the  spot  vacated  by 
the  plant’s  previous  IS  support  person. 
He  largely  taught  himself  through  semi¬ 
nars  and  by  using  Stanley-Miller  as  a  re¬ 
source  and  consultant.  Brayton  still  fixes 
the  plant’s  motors  and  switchboards,  but 
now  he  also  counsels  users  on  PC  buys, 
recovers  lost  files  and  does  systems  main¬ 
tenance  and  backups  for  the  Micro  VAX. 

What’s  going  on  at  this  company? 
“The  plants  and  the  people  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  buy  the  equipment  they  need  to 
do  their  jobs,”  Stanley-Miller  says.  “If 
they  see  an  opportunity,  they  can  go 
after  it.”  AES’s  IS  independence  is  an 
offshoot  of  its  corporate  philosophy, 
which  gives  employees  the  power  to 
make  decisions  for  themselves.  In  return, 
the  company  expects  its  employees  to  be 
responsible  for  the  systems  they  use.  • 


As  growth  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  power  industry 
moves  from  the  domestic 
market  to  international 
markets,  many  companies 
are  revamping  their  organizations  to  bet¬ 
ter  support  international  business 
development.  Among  them  is 
Destec  Energy,  Inc.,  formed  as  a 
spin-off  from  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
and  one  of  the  largest  indepen¬ 
dent  producers  of  power  in  the  U.S. 

Similar  to  AES  Corp.,  which  is  ranked 
second  in  the  Premier  100 ,  Destec  devel¬ 
ops  and  owns  power  projects  and  pro¬ 
duces  and  sells  electricity.  It  also  sells 
thermal  energy  and  synthetic  fuels. 
Currently,  Destec  has  an  interest  in  19 


operating  power  projects  and  has  three 
projects  under  construction,  all  domes¬ 
tic.  By  1997,  the  company  expects  to 
have  two  foreign  plants  in  operation:  one 
in  Canada  and  another  one  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Last  fall,  the  company  began  re¬ 
structuring  as  part  of  its  goal  to 
shift  from  a  domestic  to  an  inter¬ 
national  locus.  The  restructuring 
plan  included  outsourcing  most 
engineering  systems,  the  subsequent  lay¬ 
off  of  nearly  200  engineers  and  a  merger 
between  the  engineering  IS  group  and 
the  corporate  IS  organization. 

Rocco  Ivanovich,  former  head  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  IS  group,  was  tagged  to  man- 
Continued  on  page  18 
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Continued  from  page  17 
age  the  merged  IS  entity  of  12  staffers, 
down  from  22.  He  has  been  charged 
with  refocusing  IS  services  and  making 
inroads  to  provide  service  in  areas  IS 
does  not  now  serve. 

Projects  will  continue  to  be  out¬ 
sourced,  Ivanovich  says,  “if  we  don’t  have 
the  expertise  or  the  resources  [in- 
house].”  For  example,  he  is  considering 
outsourcing  an  application  to  handle  in¬ 
ternational  leads. 

However,  if  the  expertise  is  available 
in-house,  “IS  is  now  willing  to  design 
specific  apps  to  meet  our  needs,”  says 
Leslie  Woods,  a  contract  financial  analyst 
in  Destec’s  business  management  group. 
“If  anything,  the  restructuring  has 
helped  put  people  where  their  skills  are, 
so  resources  are  better  allocated,”  she 
says. 

IS  recently  designed  a  specialized  data¬ 
base  for  the  business  management  group 
to  help  analysts  build  long-term  models 
for  plants.  This  will  allow  the  analysts  to 
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1394  revenue:  $727M 

1994  Net  income:  $iiom 

Total  employees:  703 

IS  employees:  12 

IS  spending  as  %  of  revenue:  0.5 

forecast  expected  production  data  and 
operating  expenses,  for  example,  for  a 
particular  plant  over  a  number  of  years. 
IS  developed  the  application  using 
PowerBuilder  and  Excel. 

With  the  increase  in  outsourcing, 
Destec’s  relationships  with  its  suppliers 
and  partners  will  become  even  more  crit¬ 
ical.  Fostering  an  atmosphere  of  partner¬ 
ship,  one  that  clearly  identifies  shared 
rewards  and  risks,  is  something  the  com¬ 
pany  takes  seriously,  according  to  Peter 
Batura,  Destec’s  account  manager  at 
Houston  Legal  Copies,  Inc.,  a  solutions 
integrator  that  specializes  in  documenta¬ 
tion. 

“  That  atmosphere,  combined  with  IS’s 
sharp  focus  on  its  goals,”  Batura  says,  “is 
what  creates  an  environment  prone  to 

success.” 

Partnerships,  it  seems,  are  in  every¬ 
one’s  best  interest.  « 


UST,  Inc. 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


AS  THE  RUNAWAY  LEADER  IN 

the  world  of  smokeless  to¬ 
bacco  - —  controlling  85% 
of  the  market,  according  to 
one  Wall  Street  analyst  — 
UST,  Inc.  is  not  so  much  motivated  by 
its  competitors  as  by  its  customers,  who 
are  driving  the  company’s  move  toward 
increased  operating  efficiencies. 

UST  is  a  holding  company  for 
four  wholly  owned  subsidiaries: 
United  States  Tobacco  Co., 
International  Wine  &  Spirits 
Ltd.,  UST  Enterprises,  Inc.  and 
UST  International,  Inc.  In  1994,  the 
company’s  Copenhagen  and  Skoal 
brands  of  smokeless  tobacco  accounted 
for  87%  of  revenue.  The  remainder  of 
UST’s  revenue  came  from  pipe  tobacco, 
pipe  and  pipe  cleaners  and  Chateau  Ste. 
Michelle  wines. 

“As  customers  become  more  demand¬ 
ing,  it  forces  us  to  become  more  effective 
and  more  efficient,”  says  Donald  L. 


Cerullo,  vice  president  of  corporate  in¬ 
formation  systems.  For  instance,  cus¬ 
tomers  used  to  be  satisfied  with  a  one- 
week  turnaround  time  from  placement 
of  an  order  to  shipment  by  UST.  Now, 
he  says,  the  customers  are  demanding 
faster  delivery. 

Two  of  UST’s  recent  IS  initiatives  that 
respond  to  customers’  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  are  STARS,  a 
mainframe-based  Sales  Tracking 
and  Reporting  System,  and 
LITARS,  a  server-based  Logistics 
Information  Tracking  and 
Reporting  System. 

STARS  provides  sales  and  marketing 
staff  with  desktop  access  to  three  years 
of  data  on  products  and  customers. 
LITARS  helps  logistics  staff  monitor  and 
improve  order  delivery  by  tracking  out¬ 
bound  shipments  to  customers  and  re¬ 
porting  delivery  exceptions.  Built  using 
PowerBuilder  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
SQL  Server,  LITARS  is  the  company’s 
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1994  revenue;  $i.2B 
1994  net  income;  $38im 
Total  employees;  2,000 
IS  employees:  55 
IS  spending  as  %  of  revenue:  1.2 


first  client/server  application,  according 
to  Cerullo. 

To  guide  the  company  on  where  and 
how  it  spends  its  IS  budget,  Cerullo  has 
a  three-point  plan  for  moving  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  and  the  company  in  a  steady, 
controlled  fashion  toward  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  including  client/server. 

The  first  and  most  broad-based  factor 
in  this  plan  is  UST’s  strategic  planning 
committee,  which  acts  as  the  filter  for 
corporate  decisions  about  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  Cerullo  has  been  a  member  of  this 
committee  for  the  past  two  years. 

“It  ensures  that  IS  is  focused  only  on 
those  projects  that  are  strategic  to  the 
company,”  he  says. 

The  second  factor  is  a  rule  that 
Cerullo  lives  by:  UST  does  not  chase 
leading-edge  technologies.  “We  wait 
until  a  technology  is  tried  and  true  be¬ 
fore  we  adopt  it,”  Cerullo  says. 

STRATEGIC  OUTSOURCING 

The  company’s  outsourcing  strategy  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  its  efforts  to  mini¬ 
mize  its  exposure  to  untried  technolo¬ 
gies.  UST  outsources  only  those  things, 
“that  we  believe  are  not  strategic  to  us,” 
Cerullo  says. 

The  company  outsources  some  pro¬ 
gramming  and  PC  maintenance  but 
keeps  tight  reins  on  mainframe  opera¬ 
tions. 

UST’s  third  rule  is  that  it  has  stan¬ 
dardized  on  Intel  Corp.  486  or  higher 
Microsoft  Windows-based  networked 
PCs.  Information  technology  also  sup¬ 
ports  only  a  limited  set  of  office  produc¬ 
tivity  applications,  including  word 
processor,  spreadsheet  and  presentation 
packages. 

The  effect  of  standardization,  Cerullo 
boasts,  “is  that  IS  can  support  more  than 
700  users  with  a  help  desk  of  four  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  network  support  group  of 
four.” 

That’s  one  IS  staffer  for  every  87.5 
employees.  • 


Carnival  Corp. 


MIAMI 


There  are  plenty  of  islands 
to  be  found  in  Carnival 
Corp.’s  present  and  future, 
but  none  of  them  will  be  is¬ 
lands  of  information.  At 
least  not  if  Jim  Bussey,  information  sys¬ 
tems  vice  president  at  Carnival  Cruise 
Lines  (CCL),  has  his  way. 

As  the  largest  cruise  line  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  world  and  parent  of 
CCL,  Holland  America  Line  and 
Windstar  Cruises,  Carnival  Corp. 
must  provide  some  26,000  pas¬ 
sengers  on  22  ships  with  all  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  a  stationary  resort  hotel.  Bussey’s 
job  is  to  support  both  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  10  ships  in  CCL’s  fleet. 

His  top  three  priorities  are  interoper¬ 
ability,  flexibility 
and  listening  to 
users. 

Interoperability 
is  critical  for 
CCL’s  disparate 
systems  to  talk  to 
one  another  — 
from  the  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARCstations  run¬ 
ning  the  shipboard  applications  to  the 
linchpin  reservation  system  that  sits 
shoreside  on  a  Unisys  Corp.  2200  main¬ 
frame.  Any  potential  device  or  applica¬ 
tion  that  doesn’t  communicate  with  stan¬ 


y J 


dard  protocols  is  rejected,  Bussey  says. 

Passenger  credit-card  approval  and  re¬ 
mittance  processing  are  tied  into  the 
homegrown  reservation  system  which,  in 
turn,  is  integrated  with  the  marketing 
system.  The  company’s  reservations  and 
sales  agents  use  both  systems  for  sending 
7,000  to  50,000  faxes  a  day  to  travel 
partners  with  the  latest  informa- 
tion  about  itineraries,  ships  and 
shore  excursions. 

Bussey’s  flexibility  and  listening 
skills  came  in  handy  when  a  fi¬ 
nancial  technology  group,  formed  to  li¬ 
aise  with  IS,  asked  for  a  role  in  computer 
design.  Immediately,  red  flags  went  up 
for  Bussey,  who  was  schooled  in  the  old 
ways  of  the  glass  house. 

Still,  Bussey  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the 
finance  technology 
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group  what  it 
wanted.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  get¬ 
ting  into  an 
imaging  project 
that  is  being  driven  by  that  group, 
Bussey  says. 

The  outcome:  His  department’s  most 
recent  initiative  is  a  successful  imaging 
project,  driven  by  none  other  than  the  fi¬ 
nancial  end-user  unit.  • 
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MANY  OF  THIS  YEAR’S  PREMIER  100  COMPANIES  HAVE  SALES  UNDER  $1  BILLION 
AND  THEY’RE  GOOD  AT  MANAGING  IT.  IS  THERE  A  CONNECTION? 


BY  BRIAN  MCWILLIAMS 


At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  American 
Forestry  and  Paper  As¬ 
sociation’s  information 
systems  roundtable, 
Donald  Newsom  listened  intently  as 
IS  executives  from  industry  giants 
such  as  International  Paper  Co., 
Georgia  -  Pacific  Corp.  and 

^  McWilliams  is  a  freelance  writer  based 

in  Durham,  N.H. 


Weyerhaeuser  Co.  recounted  struggles 
against  corporate  bureaucracy. 

The  irony  was  not  lost  on 
Newsom,  MIS  director  at  Caraustar 
Industries,  Inc.,  an  Austell,  Ga.-based 
paperboard  manufacturer.  Caraustar 
had  sales  of  $456  million  in  1994  and 
has  3040  employees. 

“Some  of  these  people  had  over 
600  employees  in  their  IS  group 
alone,”  Newsom  says.  “When  I  told 
them  we  were  doing  the  same  thing 
with  only  20  people,  they  all  said, 
'Keep  that  quiet!”’ 

Well,  the  secret  is  out.  Despite  their 
lean  IS  staffs  and  skimpy  overall  in¬ 
formation  technology  spending, 
small  to  medium-sized 
companies  such  as  Car¬ 
austar,  No.  34  on  this 
year’s  Premier  100,  have 
been  creating  share¬ 
holder  value  like  crazy. 
As  a  result,  these 
firms,  with 
revenue 


ranging  from  $100  million  to  $750 
million,  dominate  this  years  ranking. 
In  fact,  only  four  Fortune  1 00  compa¬ 
nies  made  it  onto  the  Premier  100 
list.  (See  “MIS-Fortune”  on  page  23.) 

While  it’s  tempting  to  blame  the 
poor  showing  of  large  corporations  on 
bloated  IS  departments  and  poor  IT 
management,  that  would  be  simplis¬ 
tic,  says  Paul  Strassmann,  creator  of 
the  Information  Productivity  Index 
(IPI),  which  is  the  formula  Computer- 
world  uses  to  rank  the  Premier  100. 
(For  an  explanation  of  the  IPI,  see 
page  10.) 

“Information  productivity  is  a 
function  of  much  more  than  technol¬ 
ogy,”  Strassmann  says.  “It’s  a  measure 
of  how  effectively  a  company’s  in¬ 
formation  sector  —  people  in  sales, 
administration  and  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  —  contributes  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  a  firm.” 

Some  analysts,  however,  believe  IT 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  of  smaller  companies. 

Without  technology,  small  com¬ 
panies  couldn’t  have 


achieved  such  revenue  growth  with¬ 
out  a  comparable  growth  in  costs,” 
says  Sid  Harris,  dean  of  the  Peter  F. 
Drucker  Management  Center  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School  in 
Claremont,  Calif 

That  view  is  shared  by  Erik 
Brynjolfsson,  associate  professor  at 
MIT’s  Sloan  School  of 
Management  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“Smaller  firms  can  benefit  dispro¬ 
portionately  from  information  tech¬ 
nology.  IT  enables  them  to  coordinate 
[activities]  more  efficiently  and  to 
outsource  nonstrategic  activities,”  says 
Brynjolfsson,  the  author  of  a  widely 
publicized  1993  study  linking  IT  in¬ 
vestments  to  productivity  at  Fortune 
300  companies. 

To  be  sure,  there’s  no  single  path  to 
information  productivity.  And  only 
time  will  tell  whether  the  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  scores  of  smaller  firms 
are  just  a  halo  effect  from 
their  go-go  growth.  But 
a  closer  look  at  a 
handful  of  smaller 
firms  from  the 
Premier  100  re¬ 


veals  stark  dif- 


RISING  ABOVE  THE 
BUREAUCRACY:  Donald 

Newson,  MIS  director  for 
paperboard  maker 
Caraustar  Industries, 
Inc.,  outperforms  larger 
competitors  with  an  IS 
staff  of  just  20  people. 


ferences  in 


how  they  manage  information  vs. 
larger  firms. 

For  a  quick  compare  and  contrast, 
take  Denise  Utley,  systems  coordina¬ 
tor  at  Tampa,  Fla. -based  Outback 
Steakhouse,  Inc.,  ranked  No.  9  in  the 
Premier  100.  In  a  previous  life,  Utley 
was  a  restaurant  manager  at  Taco  Bell 


Corp.,  a  chain  frequently  heralded  in 
the  press  as  a  technology  leader. 

“It  was  data  overkill,”  Utley  says  of 
Irvine,  Calif.-based  Taco  Bell. 
“Restaurant  managers  spent  eight 
hours  a  day  running  reports.  They 
hardly  ever  got  out  to  the  front  of  the 
store.” 

Outback  Steakhouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  didn’t  even  have 


computers  in  its  260  restaurants  until 
1 992,  according  to  Utley.  That’s  when 
the  company  worked  with  a  local 
consultant  to  create  a  restaurant  man¬ 
agement  system  that  tracks  labor,  sales 
and  inventory  information  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  basic  summary  re¬ 
ports.  It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  technolo¬ 
gy  at  Taco  Bell,  she  says.  “We  don’t 
do  much  forecasting  or  theorizing. 
We  want  to  avoid  over-analyzing 
our  business.” 

What’s  to  analyze  when  your  prof¬ 
its  are  doubling  each  year,  as  they 
have  at  Outback  since  it  opened  in 
1987?  To  ensure  that  its  restaurant 
managers  spend  most  of  their  time 
serving  customers,  the  dinner-only 
chain,  which  sports  an  Australian 
theme,  has  designed  its  reporting  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  simple  and  streamlined. 

Continued  on  page  24 
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Now  there's  a  way  to  turn  your  biggest  problem  into  your  biggest  asset.  With  SunSoft.  A  complete  family  of  software  that 
can  integrate  every  single  computer  in  your  company.  And  get  you  any  information,  from  any  system,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


This  solution  starts  with  the  industry-leading  Solaris™  operating 
environment.  With  Solaris,  you  have  an  open  network  computing 
foundation  for  SPARC™  Intel;  and  soon,  PowerPC™  In  all,  it  runs 
over  10,000  SPARC  programs,  in  addition  to  Windows,  DOS, 


./stems.  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  SunSoft,  the  SunSoft  Logo,  Solans,  Solstice,  SolarNet,  SunSoft  Workshop,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  SPARC  trademarks  are  used 


and  Macintosh®  applications.  Solaris  is  tightly  integrated  with  Solstice™  system  and  network  management  products,  which 
make  controlling  an  enterprise  less  complex  and  more  cost-effective.  Next,  you  can  add  SolarNet™  software,  to  connect, 
administer,  and  integrate  your  PCs  into  the  enterprise.  And  finally,  add  SunSoft  Workshop"  tools,  to  develop  and  deploy 
enterprise-class  applications.  When  you  put  all  these  SunSoft  products  together,  you  end  A 

up  with  a  network  that's  more  powerful  and  accessible  than  ever.  A  network  that  actually  V _ 

becomes  a  computer.  Find  out  more.  1-800-SUNSOFT,  prompt  #1,  or  http://www.sun.com/  the  network  is  the  computer 


under  license  and  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Products  bearing  SPARC  trademarks  aro  based  upon  an  architecture  developed  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  All  other  products  or  services  mentioned  herein  are  trademarks  ol  their  respective  owners  SSFAM  I 


Ladenburg,  Thalmann  and  Co.  in  New 
York,  singles  out  Western  National  for  its 
efficiency  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
life  insurance  industry,  which,  according 
to  the  report,  “languishes  under  en¬ 
trenched  bureaucracy  and  outmoded  pro¬ 
cessing  systems.” 

As  Allen  sees  it,  the  key  to  information 
productivity  isn’t  having  lots  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  your  fingertips;  it’s  having  fewer 
decision-makers.  Three  changes  in  corpo¬ 
rate  ownership  in  the  past  15  years  have 
prevented  a  bureaucratic  morass  at 
Western  National. 

“When  you  only  have  200  employees, 
you  sort  through  issues  pretty  quickly,” 
Allen  says.  “We  get  information,  make  a 
decision  and  go  on  with  it.  We’re  not 
fighting  about  it  a  year  later.” 

The  company’s  current  systems  efforts 
are  aimed  at  better  supporting  front-line 
representatives.  “We  have  to  do  a  better 
job  at  pushing  information  down  to  the 
people  who  can  do  something  with  it,” 
says  Allen,  who  is  leading  an  initiative  to 
re-engineer  the  company’s  business  pro¬ 
cessing  systems. 

Making  customer  service  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  is  hardly  unique.  Those 
who  succeed  usually  have  figured  out  how 
to  tie  information  management  to  cus¬ 
tomer  support. 

“One  way  to  keep  customers  coming 
back  is  by  giving  them  the  information 
they  need  to  run  their  own  businesses 
smoothly,”  says  Jack  Pacey,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  Wausau  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  ranked  25  on  the  Premier  100. 

Though  today’s  sky-high  .pulp  prices 
may  tempt  another  company  into  a  strict¬ 
ly  cost-driven  focus,  Brokaw,  Wis.-based 
Wausau,  which  sold  over  $426 
million  worth  of 


writing,  printing  and  specialty  papers  last 
year,  remains  customer  driven,  Pacey  says. 

Wausau’s  “check  stock”  program,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lets  customers  dial  in  for  recorded 
real-time  information  on  inventories  be¬ 
fore  placing  an  order.  When  customers 
want  to  speak  to  a  live  person,  service  de¬ 
partment  representatives  can  pull  up  de¬ 
tailed  order  information,  such  as  shipping 
dates.  The  reps  can  bump  “hot”  items  to 
the  top  of  the  list  if  a  customer  is  in  a 
crunch.  Orders  are  then  transmitted  elec¬ 
tronically  to  warehouse  workers  via  radio 
frequency  units  mounted  on  their  fork¬ 
lifts.  And,  as  an  order  leaves  Wausau’s 
docks,  the  on-line  inventory  system  auto¬ 
matically  faxes  a  detailed  shipping  notifica¬ 
tion  to  the  customer. 

Remarkably,  Wausau  gets  all  this  done 
while  spending  less  than  1%  of  sales  on 
IT,  according  to  Steven  Schmidt,  vice 
president  of  finance.  There’s  no  magic  in¬ 
volved.  “We  manage  IS  the  same  way  we 
do  the  rest  of  the  company:  We  focus  re¬ 
sources  on  areas  that  matter,”  he  says. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS 

Responsiveness  to  internal  customers  is 
another  big  factor  differentiating  IS  groups 
in  small  companies  from  their  larger 
brethren.  Too  often  in  big  companies,  end 
users  and  IS  become  locked  in  what  seems 
like  a  game  of  Mortal  Kombat,  one  of  the 
hot-selling  arcade  games  manufactured  by 
WMS  Industries,  Inc..  WMS  ranks  42  in 
the  1995  Premier  100. 

But  talk  to  end  users  such  as  Sue 
Knauer,  a  materials  manager  at  Chicago- 
based  WMS  and  you’ll  hear  unsolicited 
praise  for  IS:  “Our  systems  people  are  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  work  with.  It’s  not  like 
some  companies,  where  you  just  submit  a 
form  to  them  and  wait  for  a  response.” 

That’s  because  WMS  colocates  most  of 
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“We  don’t  want  our  restaurant  man¬ 
agers  drowning  in  greenbar  printouts.  If 
the  information  isn’t  meaningful  to  them, 
we  won’t  collect  it,”  says  Bob  Merritt,  vice 
president  of  finance.  “This  is  still  a  people 
business,”  he  adds,  “and  I  don’t  think  you 
can  judge  the  quality  of  operations  from 
financial  reports.” 

Coming  from  a  chief  financial  officer, 
those  words  verge  on  heresy,  but  Outback 
isn’t  afraid  to  challenge  conventional  wis¬ 
dom.  Case  in  point:  The  restaurateur 
doesn’t  use  data  to  micromanage  the  stores 
from  headquarters.  “We  don’t  want  com¬ 
puters  telling  our  restaurant  managers  how 
to  run  their  businesses,”  Merritt  says. 


AVOIDING  BUREAUCRACY 

You  won’t  find  much  IS  bureaucracy  at 
Amarillo,  Texas-based  Western  National 
Corp.  either.  Ranked  No.  15  in  the 
Premier  100,  Western  National  is  a  leader 
in  the  annuity  business,  managing  assets  in 
excess  of  $8.6  billion  with  a  data  process¬ 
ing  staff  of  1 1  people. 

Like  Outback  Steakhouse,  Western 
National  has  no  executive  in  charge  of  in¬ 
formation  systems.  The  rationale:  “We 
don’t  want  to  bottleneck  [information 
management]  through  one  person  or  one 
department,  such  that  if  you  want  infor¬ 
mation,  you  have  to  go  to  them,”  says 
Darryl  Allen,  second  vice  president  of  an¬ 
nuity  operations  at  the  insurer,  which  had 
1994  revenue  of  $615  million.  (Western 

aj 

1  National  was  formed  in  February  1994,  as 
g  a  spin-off  from  Conseco,  Inc.) 

The  strategy  seems  to  be  working.  A 
f  recent  investment  report  by  Stanley 
s  Goldring,  director  of  research  at 


MANAGING  IT 


Once  a  sign  of  corporate 
achievement,  making  the 
Fortune  500  has  become  a  dubi¬ 
ous  distinction.  After  all,  rank¬ 
ing  companies  by  revenue  alone 
says  little  about  the  performance  of  their 
businesses. 

Only  19  Fortune  500  companies  made 
it  onto  Computer worldt,  1995  Premier 
100  list,  and  only  four  of  those  are 
Fortune  100  companies:  Coca  Cola  Co., 
ranked  48  on  Fortunes  list  and  61  on  the 
Premier  100 ;  Merck  &  Co.,  59  on 
Fortunes  and  50  on  the  Premier  100, 
Anheuser-Busch  Cos.,  ranked  85  and  94, 
respectively;  and  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 
Co.,  86  and  78,  respectively. 

The  poor  showing  of  the  top  Fortune 
firms  begs  the  question:  Is  size  relevant? 

Sure,  the  Fortune  100  account  for  63% 
of  the  nation’s  gross  domestic  product. 
But  size  captures  past  success.  The  col¬ 
lective  ability  of  these  companies  to 
manage  information  —  as  measured  by 


Fortune 


Big0Productive 

3-Year  Information  Productivity  Index 
for  the  Top  10  Fortune  500  companies 


1.  General  Motors  Corp.  -0.57 

2.  Ford  Motor  Co.  -0.23 

3.  Exxon  Corp.  0.03 

4.  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.  0.10 

5.  AT&T  -0.07 

6.  General  Electric  Co.  0.15 

7.  IBM  -0.23 

8.  Mobil  Oil  Co.  -0.23 

9.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  -0.03 
10.  Philip  Morris  Cos.  -0.10 

Source:  ComputerworlA  and  Paul  A.  Strassmann 


Computerworlds  Information 
Productivity  Index  (IPI)  —  may 
be  a  more  appropriate  indicator 
of  their  future  competitiveness. 

(See  page  10  for  an  explanation 
of  how  the  IPI  is  calculated.) 

Hurting  the  IPI  scores  of  big  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  General  Motors  Corp.  is 
the  bureaucracy  in  their  information 
sector,  as  indicated  by  plump  selling, 
general  and  administrative  (SG&A)  and 
R&D  expenditures. 

On  average,  the  three-year  IPI  of  the 
Fortune  100  averaged  0.12,  about  one 
quarter  of  the  Premier  100’s  overall 
0.43.  average. 

Of  course,  no  measure  of  corporate 
performance  is  perfect.  But  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  shifts  in  favor  of  smaller,  less  verti¬ 
cally  integrated  companies  working  in 
interconnected  supplier  relationships, 
information  productivity  may  be  the 
number  to  watch. 

— -  Brian  McWilliams 


its  1  8-person  IS  staff  at  the  company’s 
business  units.  They  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  users  such  as  the  crew  of 
young,  creative  engineers  who  design 
WMS’s  pinball  and  video  games.  The  IS 
stafiF  is  developing  a  document  manage¬ 
ment  system  for  this  design  team. 

The  arrangement  gives  Theresa  Pudi, 
director  of  MIS  at  WMS,  great  flexibility 
in  assigning  resources.  “In  big  companies, 
everything  is  done  through  committees, 
and  decisions  can  take  forever.  Here,  I  can 
easily  borrow  a  programmer  from  one 
group  and  give  him  to  another,”  Pudi  says. 

Pudi  says  all  IS  executives  talk  about  the 
need  for  aligning  IS  with  the  business, 


“but  we  get  to  do  what  others  only  preach. 
Our  group  knows  everyone  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  because  we  are  literally  in  the  business.” 

Similarly,  Newsom  says  he  still  tries  to 
find  time  to  walk  around  the  plant  and 
chew  the  fat  with  people.  He  also  person¬ 
ally  tests  all  the  major  new  applications 
developed  by  his  group  before  releasing 
them  to  users.  “Word  gets  around  pretty 
quickly  that  you’re  here  to  help,  so  we’re 
viewed  very  well  by  users,”  Newsom  says. 

Of  course,  IS  managers  in  smaller  com¬ 
panies  sometimes  have  to  set  some  limits 
on  responsiveness.  Newsom  says  he  and 
his  staff'  all  carry  pagers  and  are  on  24- 
hour  call.  But  as  he  gets  older,  it’s  becom¬ 


ing  harder  to  respond  to  3  a.m.  calls  from 
panicked  users  who  can’t  get  their  PCs  to 
boot.  Maybe  some  lessons  in  delegating- 
big-company  style  are  in  order.  100 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  MIX: 

Theresa  Pudi,  MIS  dirctor  at  WMS 
Industries,  maker  of  Mortal 
Kombat,  colocates  her  18  IS 
staffers  in  the  company’s 
business  units. 
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The  innovative  services  we  help  you  provide. 

As  shot  by  the  world's  most  creative  photographers. 


Our  telecom  partners  worked  hard  to  create  services  that  are  invisible  and  seamless.  Showing  them  to  you  in  all  their  glory 
is  the  least  we  can  do.  Because  after  working  with  the  world's  leading  service  providers  and  equipment  manufacturers,  we 
know  the  network  computing  needs  of  the  communications  industry  like  the  back  of  our  hands.  And  we  can  make  you 
more  competitive.  With  a  platform  that  takes  ideas  from  development  to  deployment  within 
your  network  operations.  For  information,  contact  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.sun.com, 
call  1-800-7 86-0785,  Ext.  290,  or  see  us  at  Telecom  '95.  We'd  love  to  show  you  what  we  can  do.  the  network  is  the  computer- 


1  1 1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  All  rights  reserved  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


CLIENT/SERVER 


While  860/o  of  Premier  100  companies  surveyed  are  using 
client/server,  many  maintain  a  healthy  skepticism 

^  SY  WILLIE  SCH  ATZ 


he  good  seems  to  outweigh  the  bad  for  most  Premier  100 
companies  grappling  with  client/server  implementation. 

Take  The  Charles  Schwab  Corp.,  the  world’s  largest  discount  bro¬ 
ker  and  No.  68  on  the  Premier  100  list.  Schwab’s  510-person  IS  staff 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  seven-year  initiative  to  remake  its  information 
systems  with  client/server. 

“Moving  to  client/server  has  tremendously  increased  our  internal  productivity,” 
says  Dawn  Lepore,  Schwab’s  chief  information  officer.  “We’re  replacing  our  old 
[MVS-based  mainframe]  because  it  no  longer  had  the  capacity  to  handle  our  increas¬ 
ing  business  demands.  We’re  integrating  our  telephony  applications.  We’re  giving  our 
users  a  [graphical  user  interface]  with  Windows.  That’s  putting  more  information  at 
our  users’  fingertips.” 

These  wholesale  changes  enable  Schwab  to  provide  better  service  to  its  customers, 
Lepore  says.  “We  can  respond  to  their  requests  faster  and  more  accurately.  And  we 

Continued  on  page  30 
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Illustration  by  Joe  Heminq 


Network 


Network  here  is  all  set  to 
help  you  make  money 
on  the  Internet, 


At  Sun,  we  think  one  of  the  jobs  of  your  new,  more  helpful  computer  network  is  to  help  you  make  money.  And  we  have  a  complete 
set  of  products  and  services  that  let  you  use  the  Internet  to  do  just  that.  We  start  by  giving  you  quick  and  painless  access  to  the 
Internet.  Once  you're  connected,  well  enable  you  to  conduct  commerce  in  a  way  that's  completely  secure  for  both  you  and  your 
customers.  Thanks  in  part  to  one  of  the  most  advanced  security  products  ever  made  available — our  SunScreen™  solution.  We  can 
also  set  you  up  with  our  breakthrough,  graphics-intensive  HotJava™  browser,  which  lets  you  interact  in  real  time  with  customers, 
with  live  financial  information,  and  more — right  on  the  Internet.  Like  we  said,  it's  all  about  helping  you  make  money.  To  learn  more 
about  network  computing,  please  contact  the  company  that  invented  it.  Sun.  At  http://www.sun.com  or  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  255. 


THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER1 


Photograph  by  Brian  Smale 
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CLIENT/SERVER 


Continued  from  page  27 

can  get  their  requests  to  market  be¬ 
fore  any  of  our  competitors.” 

Schwab  fits  the  client/server 
Premier  100  profile  to  a  tee.  Most  of 
the  56  Premier  100  companies  that 
responded  to  Comp uterwo rid  s  sur¬ 
vey  say  they  are  implementing 
client/server  for  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  Specifically,  they  want  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flexibility  and  autonomy 
of  users,  improve  business  perfor¬ 
mance  and  decrease  information 
technology  development  cycle  time. 

Of  course,  there’s  no  gain  without 
some  pain.  The  biggest  problem 
Premier  100  companies  face  in  their 
client/server  implementations  is  the 


complexity  of  the  multivendor  envi¬ 
ronment  (57%)  and  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  (55%),  according 
to  the  survey. 

“If  you  implement  client/server  just 
to  save  money,  you’re  going  to  be  in 
deep  [expletive],”  says  W.  Ben 
Kuenemann,  senior  managing  direc¬ 
tor  at  d  he  Bear  Stearns  Cos.,  the  New 
York  financial  services  holding  com¬ 
pany  and  No.  33  on  the  Premier  100. 

Kuenemann  led  Bear  Sterns  into 


the  client/server  world  to  attack  the 
cycle  time  between  the  start  and  the 
finish  of  a  financial  transaction;  in 
the  money  game,  an  extra  nanosec¬ 
ond  can  mean  extra  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Kuenemann’s  first  experiment 
was  to  transfer  the  government  trad¬ 
ing  piece  of  the  business  from  an 
Amdahl  Corp.  700  mainframe 
transaction-based  system  to  a  Unix- 
based  client/server  environment 
running  on  a  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  SPARC  2000. 

“We’ve  had  limited  success,  but  at 
least  it  works,”  Kuenemann  admits. 

People  are  a  key  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  client/server,  he  says. 
“Client/server  is  a  relatively  new 
technology,  so  not  as  many  people 
understand  it  or  know  how  to  de- 


“If  you  implement 
client/server  just 
to  save  money, 
you  ’re  going  to 
be  in  deep 
[expletive].” 

W.  Ben  Kuenemann 

Senior  managing  director, 

The  Bear  Stearns  Cos. 


sign  for  it,”  he  says.  “Getting  and 
keeping  well-trained  staff  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult.” 

TEAMWORK 

When  the  right  team  does  come  to¬ 
gether,  everyone  knows  it.  Just  ask 
Omaha,  Neb. -based  First  Data  Corp., 
ranked  46  on  the  Premier  100. 

The  world’s  largest  provider  of 
bank-card  processing  and  other 
high-volume  information  services 
was  desperately  seeking  an  imaging 
system  that  would  be  more  efficient, 
more  effective  and  faster  at  reading 
credit-card  applications. 

“We  wanted  a  system  that  would 
handle  10,000  image  applications 
a  day,”  says  Jim  Brown,  senior  vice 
president  of  First  Data’s  bank-card 
program  services.  The  system  had  to 
accurately  read  handwritten  credit- 
card  applications. 

Brown  assembled  a  specialized, 
experienced  team  of  IS  staffers  to 
work  only  on  this  intelligent  charac¬ 
ter-recognition  application.  The 
team  developed  a  client/server  solu¬ 
tion  that  recognizes  60%  to  70%  of 
the  characters  it  sees  and  makes  edu¬ 
cated  guesses  on  the  remaining  ones. 
The  system,  which  will  go  on-line 
later  this  year,  is  based  on  an  in- 
house  version  of  a  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  imaging  system  running  on 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  servers.  Desk¬ 
top  users  tap  into  the  database  via 
Pentium-based  PCs. 

“There’s  been  a  300%  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  number  of  applications 
handled  by  our  employees,”  Brown 
says.  “Bank  customers  can  get  their 
loans  much  faster.  It’s  made  us 
much  more  efficient.  It  also  makes 
us  much  more  marketable  to  other 
clients.” 

COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE 

Pain  or  not,  client/server  is  seen  as  a 
competitive  necessity  for  many 
Premier  100  companies.  “11  we  de¬ 
termine  that  a  new  technology  will 
give  us  a  competitive  advantage  and 
that  the  return  on  investment  is 
worth  the  risk,  we’ll  be  first,”  says 
Steve  Sullivan,  manager  of  the  data 
center  at  Baltimore-based  T.  Rowe 
Price  Associates,  Inc.,  ranked  55  on 
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Why  implement  client/server? 


•  Increase  end-user  autonomy  61 % 

•  Decrease  IT  development  cycle  time  39% 

•  Improve  business  performance  36% 

•  Improve  IT  customer  satisfaction  36% 


Source:  Computerworld  survey  of  Premier  100  companies 


the  Premier  100.  Sullivan  sees 
client/server  as  a  tool  for  boosting 
productivity.  “We  look  at  everything 
we  need  to  do  and  where  client/serv¬ 
er  systems  will  run  best.”  T.  Rowe 
Price  spends  about  $15  million  an¬ 
nually  on  client/server,  he  says. 

One  current  client/server  project 
is  an  imaging  system  for  customer 
service  representatives.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  calls,  the  database  recognizes 
the  caller’s  number  and  transmits  all 
the  necessary  information  (discount¬ 
ed  brokerage  accounts  and  mutual 


funds,  for  instance)  to  the  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  line,  says  Tim  Hudner, 
vice  president  of  enterprise  initia¬ 
tives.  The  system  can  read  the  num¬ 
ber  a  customer  dialed  and  tell  the 
representative  what  specific  informa¬ 
tion  the  customer  is  requesting.  For 
example,  the  rep  will  know  if  a  cus¬ 
tomer  dials  a  toll-free  800  number 
in  response  to  an  Asia-fund  ad. 

“In  general,  we’re  successful,” 
Sullivan  says,  while  ruing  the  addi¬ 
tional  six  months  it  took  to  develop 
the  imaging  system.  “That’s  not  in¬ 


consistent  with  our  client/server  ex¬ 
perience  generally.  Client/server 
systems  cost  just  as  much  to  develop 
and  more  to  maintain  than  most 
mainframes,  but  client/server  gives 
you  much  more  functionality  and 
flexibility.”  Still,  Sullivan  is  in  no 
rush  to  dump  the  mainframe. 

Any  Premier  100  company  will 
tell  you  client/server  delivers  the 
goods,  even  if  few  have  plans  to  dis¬ 
card  the  mainframe.  In  some  cases, 
the  gains  are  a  matter  of  survival. 

“To  not  do  client/server  because 
you  think  it’s  too  expensive  or  that  it’s 
too  difficult  to  find  experienced  peo¬ 
ple  or  that  they’re  going  to  cost  too 
much  is  not  an  acceptable  answer,” 
Kuenemann  says.  “You’ve  got  to  have 
an  architecture  that’s  nimble  enough 
to  meet  your  customers’  requirements 
faster  than  your  competitor  can.”  100 

^  Schatz  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


What  has  been  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
^  implementing  your  client/server  system? 


K  The  hardest  thing  has  been  for  someone  to  give  us  a  def¬ 
inition  of  what  exactly  client/server  is.  If  it  came  in  a  box, 
we’d  be  all  set.** 

Rick  Maddia 

Director  of  MIS,  Audio  vox  Corp. 


are  no  tools  for  managing  the  environment  from  a  central 
location.  And  even  now  it’s  difficult  to  find  people  who 
know  what  they’re  doing  in  client/server  environments.1® 

Steve  Sullivan 

Manager,  data  center,  T.  Rowe  Price  Associates,  Inc. 


**The  way  we  announced  it  and  the  uproar  it  caused  in  the 
technological  community.  We  just  said  that  the  client/ 
server  system  would  eventually  replace  the  mainframe. 
That  caused  a  terrific  culture  clash  between  the 
mainframe  bigots  and  the  distributed  computing 
visionaries. ** 

Jim  Brown 

Senior  vice  president  ol  bank-card  program  services,  first  Data  Corp. 

“  Making  such  classic  mistakes  as  picking  applications 
that  weren’t  appropriate  to  the  technology  and  picking 
tools  which  vendors  said  were  robust  —  then  discovering 
that  they  weren’t.  ** 

Peter  Crowell 

Vice  president  of  MIS,  CBS,  Inc. 

“Finding  tools  to  manage  the  system  day-to-day.  There 
are  no  capacity  planning  tools  on  the  market,  and  there 


** Multiple  vendors.  They’re  a  part  of  life,  but  they’re  still 
very  difficult.  Immature  products  and  a  very  painful  inter¬ 
nal  learning  curve.  [Client/server]  is  sold  as  being  much 
easier  than  it  really  is.** 

Dawn  Lepore 

CIO,  The  Charles  Schwab  Corp. 

* t Standardization.  You  don’t  do  it  the  same  way  in  each 
and  every  instance.** 

Nicholas  M.  Elsberg 

Vice  president  of  information  services,  Arthur  J.  Gallagher  &  Co. 

**The  middleware  matrix  jail.  The  tools  that  we’ve  been 
using  don’t  mate  together.  The  front-end  tools,  back-end 
database  engines  and  third  party  cause  us  extreme 
frustration.** 

Ronald  Boeving 

Vice  president  of  IS,  HealthCare  Compare  Corp. 
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RE-ENGINEERING 


Approaches  differ  widely,  but  business  process 
re-engineering  has  earned  a  place  in  93%  of 
these  leading  firms’  corporate  toolboxes 

Revamp 

Champs 

BY  JOSEPH  M  AGLITTA 


|  ts  become  fashionable  in  many  information  systems  circles  to  scoff  at  re- 
1  engineering.  “A  fad,”  sniff  some.  “New  name,  old  stuff,”  huff  others.  But 
I  you’re  unlikely  to  hear  such  talk  from  Premier  100  companies. 

I  Most  say  they  are  tackling  major  process  redesigns,  especially  in  finance  and 
hJ  accounting,  customer  service  and  order  fulfillment  (see  chart  page  34).  So 
much  for  the  notion  that  only  struggling  organizations  need  to  re-engineer. 

You’re  also  unlikely  to  see  Premier  100  companies  using  a  cookbook  approach  to 
process  redesign.  While  all  of  them  have  a  methodology,  they’ve  adapted  re-engineering 
to  fit  their  own  business  and  culture.  Here’s  a  look  at  the  strategies  of  three  Premier  100 
companies:  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  ranked  97,  Royal  Carribean  Cruises  Ltd.,  ranked  92,  and 
Amgen,  Inc.,  ranked  40.  At  Eli  Lilly,  new  Chief  Information  Officer  Tom  Trainer  recom- 
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mends  re-engineering  as  powerful 
medicine. 

Since  taking  the  CIO  job  in 
March,  Trainer  has  stepped  up  Lilly’s 
2-year-old  effort  to  recreate  drug  de¬ 
velopment,  manufacturing,  order 
processing  and  distribution.  In  an  in¬ 
dustry  feverish  about  speed,  economy 
and  efficiency,  Lilly  burns  with  the 
best  of  them. 

BIG  SAVINGS 

The  company  says  process  revamps 
have  moved  it  toward  a  goal  of  slash¬ 
ing  25%  from  sales  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  Total  projected  savings 
from  re-engineering  is  $200  million. 
The  firm’s  Sphinx  Pharmaceuticals 
Corp.  in  Durham,  N.C.,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  speed  of  discovering  new 
drug  compounds  by  2000%  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  by  using  virtual 
reality  and  Cray  Research,  Inc.  super¬ 
computers. 

“The  paradigm  has  shifted  enor¬ 
mously  in  the  drug  industry,”  says 
Larry  Rothman,  who  heads  Ernst  & 
Young’s  pharmaceutical  industry 
practice.  “Speed  to  market  is  key.” 

Trainer  is  helping  to  take  re-engi¬ 
neering  outside  company  walls  in 
hopes  of  turning  the  world’s  1 1  th 
largest  drug  maker  into  a  value-added 
provider  of  pharmaceutical  and  treat¬ 
ment  information,  products  and 
services. 

To  get  ahead  technologically,  Lilly 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Randall 
Tobias  hired  Trainer  from  Reebok 
International,  Inc.  At  Reebok,  the  24- 
year  industry  veteran  led  a  four-year, 
$75  million  redesign  effort. 

In  his  new  post,  Trainer  has  a  seat 
on  the  influential  10-person  board 
that  runs  Lilly.  He  also  plays  a  lead 
role  in  inventing  new  business  direc¬ 
tions  and  in  the  company’s  re-engi¬ 
neering  program. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  $5.7  billion  Indianapolis-based 
firm  also  revised  its  mission  statement 
to  emphasize  information  technology. 
It  is  this  high-level  commitment, 
Trainer  says,  that  drives  company  re¬ 
engineering  efforts. 

As  described  by  Lilly,  the  new  wave 
of  re-engineering  will  reach  into  the 
offices  of  physicians,  pharmacists, 


“Re-engineering 
is  crucial 
to  the 
survival 
of  Lilly.” 

Tom  Trainer 

Chief  information  officer 
at  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 


the  casino  and  even  in  IS.  Deploying 
several  thousand  workers  serving  on 
10  ships  that  make  hundreds  of  cruis¬ 
es  a  year  is  no  small  task. 

“Senior  management  recognized 
that  we  were  spending  a  great  deal  of 
resources  on  people,  time  and  money 
to  acquire  crew  and  move  them 
around  from  ship  to  ship,”  says 
Ronald  W.  Sieman,  vice  president  of 
information  technology.  Airline, 
hotel  and  interviewing  costs  totaled 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 


clinics,  insurance  companies  and  even 
testing  labs  via  the  Lilly  Health  Care 
Network. 

This  national  network  would  deliv¬ 
er  a  wide  range  of  information  and 
value-added  services  to  various  parts 
of  the  healthcare  chain.  Doctors,  for 
example,  could  get  real-time  advice 
on  the  best,  most  cost-effective  drug 
treatement  program. 

Trainer  and  his  900-member  staff 
will  play  a  key  role  as  the  burgeoning 
network  further  evolves.  “Re-engi¬ 
neering,”  he  declares,  “is  crucial  to  the 
future  survival  of  Lilly.” 

ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

At  Royal  Carribean  Cruises,  vacation¬ 
ers  to  Aruba,  Jamaica,  Mexico  and 
other  exotic  spots  aren’t  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  sailing  the  high  seas. 

Each  cruise  by  the  Miami-based 
line  takes  hundreds  of  crew  members 
working  in  food  service,  hospitality, 


And  the  big  job  promises  to  get 
bigger:  Royal  Carribean  plans  to  add 
five  new  superships  by  early  1998. 

Convinced  that  hiring  and  crew 
tracking  costs  had  to  be  reduced,  the 
25-year-old  cruise  line  decided  earlier 
this  year  that  crew  acquisition  and 
management  would  make  an  ideal 
first  redesign  project.  “We  haven’t  had 
massive  re-engineering  around  here,” 
says  Sieman,  who  heads  a  90-person 
IS  group.  “We  chose  carefully.” 

As  part  of  the  solution,  this  sum¬ 
mer  Carribean  began  an  18-month 
in-house  project  to  develop  an 
AS/400-based  client/server  system 
that  will  track  travel  costs  for  employ¬ 
ees,  forecast  crew  movement  on  and 
off  ships  and  ensure  that  company 
employees  get  the  best  airline  deals. 

Formed  in  the  spring,  a  seven- 
member  steering  committee  includes 
senior  managers  from  finance,  food 
Continued  on  page  34 
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What’s  your  worst  re-engineering  nightmare? 


“Unrealistic  upper  management  expectations  of  what  was 
going  to  come  out.  Cost  savings  and  timing  were  unrealis¬ 
tic.  We  had  to  put  it  all  in  perspective.  We’re  not  going  to 
save  a  million  dollars  in  a  year,  but  maybe  more  like 
$500,000  in  five  years.** 

Rick  Maddia 

Director  of  MIS,  Audiovox  Corp. 

“Some  of  our  problem  areas  have  been  where  the  users 
more  or  less  are  not  prone  to  go  paperless.  [In  some  sites] 
we’ve  tried  to  take  the  paper  away  and  couldn’t  do  it.  It 
causes  problems  because  of  timing.  [On-line]  is  real  time. 
Paper  isn’t.** 

John  S.  Pacey 

Director  of  information  services,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Co. 

“I  can’t  say  we’ve  had  any  nightmares.  We  have  so  many 
opportunities  in  re-engineering,  I’d  [say]  the  only  thing  we 


need  to  do  really  is  prioritize  . . .  what  we  think  is  going  to 
give  us  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck.  But  I  wouldn’t  call 
that  a  nightmare.** 

Rich  Crutchfield 

Senior  vice  president  of  technology  and  database  services,  Equifax,  Inc. 

“Too  many  variables  can  be  a  nightmare.  The  re¬ 
engineering  process,  the  technology  and  the  people  work- 
flow.  Anytime  you  try  to  change  the  variables,  you  lose.** 
Allan  Ditchfield 

Director  of  MIS,  The  Progressive  Corp. 

“The  biggest  re-engineering  problem  is  a  lack  of 
commitment  from  the  top.  If  that’s  not  there,  the  effort  will 
fail.** 

Tom  Trainer 

CIO,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 


Where  the  Premier  100  focus  their  re-engineering  efforts 

•  Finance  &  accounting 

57% 

•  Customer  service 

55% 

•  Order  fulfillment 

39% 

•  Marketing/sales,  Manufacturing,  Logistics 

32%  (TIE) 

•  Product  and  service  development 

Source:  ComputerivorM  survey  of  56  Premier  100  companies. 

21% 
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Continued  from  page  33 
and  beverages,  hotel,  human  resources, 
Sieman  and  consultants  from  KMPG  Peat 
Marwick.  Meeting  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  they  redesigned  how  crews  were  ac¬ 
quired  in  six  months. 

This  month,  the  $1.1  billion  cruise  line 
also  plans  to  roll  out  a  client/server-based 
version  of  CruiseMatch  2000,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  first  direct-access  booking  system. 

WHEN  THINGS  EXPLODE 

Does  a  biotech  firm  that  built  new  systems 
and  processes  from  scratch  only  six  years 
ago  need  re-engineering?  You  bet,  says 
Bruce  Whetstone,  the  former  director  of 
corporate  IS  at  Amgen,  Inc.  (In  July, 
Whetstone  left  Amgen  after  more  than 
five  years  to  become  CIO  of  a  large  semi¬ 
conductor  test  equipment  company.) 

fhe  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  firm 
shipped  its  first  product  in  1989  —  a  red 
blood  cell  booster  called  Epogen.  In  1991, 
Amgen  introduced  a  second  product  that 
boosts  white  blood  cells.  Sales  shot  from 
$200  million  six  years  ago  to  $1.5  billion 
last  year.  “  1  hings  literally  exploded,” 
Whetstone  says. 

Amgen’s  systems  also  mushroomed. 


They  grew  from  a  handful  of  workstations 
and  a  Prime  Computer,  Inc.  2450  mini¬ 
computer  to  a  worldwide  network  with 
nearly  6,000  Macintoshes,  PCs,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  servers  and  a  Convex  Computer 
Corp.  supercomputer. 

“We  invented  processes  as  we  went 
along,”  he  adds. 

With  seven  new  “product  candidates”  in 
the  pipeline,  Amgen  began  rethinking  core 
systems  and  processes. 

Last  year  the  firm  began  revamping  the 
procurement  process  in  hopes  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  paper.  Researchers  placed  orders  for 
test  tubes  and  other  lab  supplies  in  a  Notes 
database,  then  submitted  them  through 
corporate  systems  to  any  of  a  dozen  or  so 
vendors  via  electronic  data  interchange. 

But  when  the  80-user  pilot  ended  this 


summer,  labor  savings  were  25%,  only 
half  the  target.  Whetstone  says  an  investi¬ 
gation  revealed  users  were  slowed  by  a  less- 
than-friendly  interface. 

Undaunted,  Amgen  now  is  looking  for 
ways  to  speed  up  new  product  testing. 
The  company  recently  hired  Richard 
Chadwick  as  associate  director  of  clinical 
information  to  help  tackle  the  time-to- 
market  issue.  The  firm  is  exploring  the  use 
of  personal  digital  assistants  to  expedite 
field  data  collection. 

“Who’s  going  to  get  the  patent  position 
first?”  Whetstone  asks.  “It’s  all  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  Anything  we  can  do  to  shorten 
the  length  of  the  chain  is  critical.”  100 

%  Maglitfa  is  Computerworlds  senior  editor, 
corporate  strategies. 
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UTSOURCING 


In  all,  73%  of  Premier  100  companies 
surveyed  say  they  outsource  some  IT  function. 
Which  begs  the  question. 


^  BY  STEVE  ALEXANDER 

II  he  Illinois  Central  Railroad  moves  1  million  freight  cars  a  year 
J  without  keeping  track  of  any  of  them. 

Instead,  the  company,  ranked  22  in  the  Premier  100 ,  outsources 
what  is  arguably  its  most  important  function,  railcar  management,  to 
the  information  systems  arm  of  another  railroad,  the  Union  Pacific. 

Is  something  off  the  tracks  here?  Not  at  all,  insists  Norm  Schwarz,  Chicago-based 
director  of  technical  network  support  for  Illinois  Central  Corp.,  the  holding  company 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Through  outsourcing,  the  railroad  takes  care  of  its 
customers  without  making  a  sizable  investment  in  new  applications  and  equipment. 

While  there  may  be  no  direct  correlation  between  a  company’s  outsourcing  strategy 
and  its  Information  Productivity  Index  (the  calculation  used  to  rank  the  Premier 
100),  Illinois  Central  and  other  Premier  100  companies  say  their  outsourcing  is  di¬ 
rectly  tied  to  corporate  vitality. 

Indeed,  Premier  100  companies  outsource  for  a  variety  of  strategic  reasons.  Access 
to  skilled  professionals  and  the  ability  to  focus  internal  resources  on  core  applications 

Continued  on  page  37 
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Network  can  teach  you 
a  few  new  tricks. 


Sun  Educational  Services.  If  you've  ever  wanted  to  make  network 
computing  work  for  your  company,  we  can  show  you  how.  We  teach 
more  people  about  the  UNIX  operating  system  and  network 
computing  than  anyone  else.  In  fact,  we  train  over  50,000 
customers  around  the  world  every  year.  And  we're  the  only  company  entirely  dedicated  to  enterprise  network 
computing.  So  we're  uniquely  qualified  to  help  your  people  make  the  right  long-term  decisions.  Sun  Educational 
Services.  Part  of  the  full  range  of  business  support  offered  by  SunService.  To  learn  more,  contact  us  on  the  Internet 
at  http://www.sun.com/sunservice/suned  or  call  1-800-422-8020.  And  start  getting  some  answers  right  away. 


&Sun 

THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  " 
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are  the  two  most  commonly  cited  crite¬ 
ria,  according  to  a  survery  of  56  Premier 
100  companies.  Cutting  costs  and  pro¬ 
ject  time  and  increasing  IS  flexibility  are 
some  other  reasons.  Illinois  Central’s 
outsourcing  decision  was  based  on  a  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  the  size  of  its  IS  department 
manageable. 

Illinois  Central  began  outsourcing  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  tracking  of  trains,  indi¬ 
vidual  freight  cars  and  cargo  in  late 
1990.  It  chose  Union  Pacific  Technol¬ 
ogies,  a  St.  Louis-based  division  of 
Union  Pacific  Corp.,  the  parent  firm  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  because  it 
knows  the  railway  business  and  has  a 
good  reputation  as  an  outsourcer  for  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  railroads,  Schwarz  says.  (The 
two  railroads  are  independent.) 

Outsourcing  has  allowed  Illinois 
Central  to  take  care  of  its  internal  and 
external  customers  without  adding  to  its 
50-member  IS  staff.  For  example,  Union 
Pacific  Technologies  provides  electronic 
data  interchange  that  is  more  elaborate 
than  Illinois  Central  could  have  man¬ 
aged  without  adding  to  its  IS  staff. 

KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 

Like  Illinois  Central,  Champion  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  ranked  85  in  the  Premier 
100,  chose  outsourcing  as  a  way  to  keep 
its  IS  staff  small.  Its  five-person  staff  sup¬ 
ports  20  manufacturing  locations. 

For  the  past  18  months  the  Auburn 
Hills,  Mich.,  mobile  home  manufacturer 
has  outsourced  almost  all  its  program¬ 
ming  to  Kirtland  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.  Since  March,  the 
company  has  outsourced  payroll  to 
Automated  Data  Processing,  Inc.’s 
Detroit  office. 

With  3,925  employees  and  sales  last 
year  of  $615  million,  the  company  has 
been  averaging  about  30%  annual  rev¬ 
enue  growth  for  four  years. 

“The  big  problem  was  that  we  needed 
programming  on  a  timely  basis  because 
we  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  company’s 
growth,”  says  David  Waters,  director  ol 
information  services  at  Champion. 

Waters  was  unable  to  sell  management 
on  the  need  to  put  programmers  on 


staff.  Outsourcing  was 
the  logical  option. 

Outsourcing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  panacea. 

“Losing  control  is  the 
biggest  frustration 
that  we  have,”  Waters 
admits.  “We  know 
that  we’re  getting  pro¬ 
gramming  faster  than 
if  it  were  [done]  in- 
house.  But  there  are 
still  times  when  it’s 
never  fast  enough.” 

The  loss  of  control 
that  occurs  with  out¬ 
sourcing  doesn’t  draw 
as  many  complaints  as 
it  once  did.  “Five  years  ago  that  issue  was 
absolutely  paramount,”  says  Allie  Young, 
a  senior  analyst  at  market  researcher 
Dataquest,  Inc.  in  Westboro,  Mass.  “But 
we’ve  found  that  it  has  gone  down  on 
the  customer  list  of  issues  because  they 
see  the  other  advantages  of  outsourcing.” 

According  to  Young,  the  technology 
companies  are  increasingly  willing  to  re¬ 
linquish  a  certain  amount  of  control  to 
gain  competitive  advantages  and  access 


to  skills  they  don’t 
have  in-house. 

HAVING  IT  ALL 

But  others,  such  as 
Jeffrey  Zonenshine, 
MIS  director  at  comic 
book  powerhouse 
Marvel  Entertainment 
Group,  Inc.  in  New 
York,  say  they  can  out¬ 
source  large  portions 
of  IS  and  still  main¬ 
tain  tight  control. 

Marvel,  ranked  37 
in  the  Premier  100, 
has  gone  from  100% 
IS  outsourcing  a  year 
ago  to  50%  in  the  last  year  as 
Zonenshine  has  built  an  internal  IS  staff 
to  cope  with  the  company’s  growth. 
Zonenshine  predicts  the  company  will 
reach  revenue  of  about  $800  million  this 
year,  up  from  $514  million  in  1994.  He 
also  expects  that  Marvel  will  continue  to 
rely  on  outsourcing  for  about  half  of  its 
IS  needs. 

Zonenshine  divides  his  IS  needs  into 
Continued  on  page  38 


“We  would  have 
had  to 

quadruple  our 
staff  to  even 
approach  some 
of  the  things 
that  are  being 
done  by  Union 
Pacific.” 

Norm  Schwarz 

Director  of  technical  network 
support  at  Illinois  Central 
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two  distinct  classes.  “Whenever  we  need 
generic  skills,  we  outsource,”  he  says. 
“With  the  internal  team  we  concentrate 
on  more  strategic  op¬ 
portunities  where  a 
knowledge  of-  the 
Marvel  business  and 
technical  environment 
is  critical.” 

Marvel’s  IS  staff  pri¬ 
marily  works  on  end- 
user  computing  and 
departmental  applica¬ 
tions,  while  the  out¬ 
sourcer  handles  soft¬ 
ware  hotline  support. 

Tim  Bourgeois,  an  International  Data 
Corp.  analyst  who  follows  outsourcing, 
says  Marvel  is  typical  of  a  movement  to¬ 
ward  strategic  or  selective  outsourcing  in 

‘Source:  Comp  liter  world's  exclusive  survey  of  Premier  100  companies. 


which  a  company  keeps  its  core  business 
in-house.  “Most  outsourcing  in  the  past 
was  done  to  save  money,  but  that’s  chang¬ 
ing  quite  a  bit,”  Bourgeois  says. 

This  change  in  focus  was  a  factor  in 
some  of  McDonald’s  Corp.’s  recent  out¬ 
sourcing  decisions.  McDonald’s,  ranked 


89  in  the  Premier  100,  has  been  outsourc¬ 
ing  improvements  to  existing  software  for 
two  years  and  software  maintenance  for 
more  than  five  years,  according  to  Erma 


Gray,  director  of  information  services. 

Gray  says  the  decision  to  use  outsourc¬ 
ing  was  based  both  on  a  savings  of  20%  to 
30%  on  software  improvements  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  the  in-house  staff  focused  on 
new  technology  projects. 

“Our  motivation  was  more  related  to 
employee  satisfaction.  This  allows  the  [IS 
staff]  to  grow  and  develop  in  other  areas,” 
Gray  says. 

“It  is  common,  to  some  degree,  to  moti¬ 
vate  internal  staff  by  using  an  outsourcer 
to  do  routine  stuff,”  agrees  Chuck 
Barbour,  Indiana-based  vice  president  of 
Midwest  operations  for  Computer  Task 
Group,  Inc.  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  which  han¬ 
dles  software  improvements  for 
McDonald’s. 

“By  outsourcing  with  us,  McDonald’s 
no  longer  has  to  be  concerned  with  the 
constant  churning  of  staff,”  he  says.  100 

^  Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Edina,  Minn. 


U  R  C  I  N  G 


U  T  S 


Disaster  recovery  (480/») 
is  the  most  common  IT  activity 
outsourced  by  Premier  100 
companies.  Network  operations 
(290/»)  and  application 
development  (250/«)  were 
runners-up.* 


If  you  could  do  it  over,  what  would  you 
change  in  your  outsourcing  contract? 


t£One  of  the  things  we  would  demand  now  that  we  didn’t  in 
the  first  place  is  that  the  programmers  remain  at  our  loca¬ 
tion.  I  think  we  could  get  faster  feedback  when  there  was  a 
problem  with  a  program,  and  we  could  find  the  right  per¬ 
son  and  get  it  changed.  ** 

David  Waters 

Director  of  information  services,  Champion  Enterprises,  fnc. 


■■I  would  have  somebody  dedicated  to  managing 
outsourcing.  I’m  not  dedicated  to  that;  I  have  some  other 
jobs.  If  you  go  into  outsourcing  thinking  it’s  hands  off  and 
give  it  to  some  other  firms  to  do,  that’s  a  big,  big  mistake. 
It  has  to  be  managed. 

Erma  Gray 

Director  of  information  services,  McDonald's  Corp. 


■■Put  in  tighter  controls  in  terms  of  deliverables  and 
schedules.  I’ve  put  outsourcers  on  [the]  same  level  as 
internal  staff.  We  tied  compensation  to  achieving  specified 
objectives  within  specified  time  frames.  That  didn’t  exist 
before,  and  projects  sometimes  dragged  out  too  long.** 
Jeffrey  Zonenshine 
MIS  director,  Marvel  Entertainment  Group,  Inc. 

“Some  clarifications.  There  have  been  questions  at  times 
about  just  what  outsourced  work  is  mandated  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  and  what 
‘enhancements’  mean.  Mandates  are  free,  while  enhance¬ 
ments  cost  money.  Those  kinds  of  things  need  to  be 
spelled  out  a  little  better  in  the  contract.  ** 

Norm  Schwarz 

Director  of  technical  network  support,  Illinois  Central  Corp. 


•■Being  able  to  predict  future  technology,  which 
changes  so  quickly.  You  can  only  forecast  technology 
changes  for  a  four-  or  five-year  period.  Client/ 
server  changes  at  40%  to  50%  a  year.  In  addition  to 
all  this  newness,  there’s  politics  and  changes 
going  on.  ** 

Allan  Ditchfield 
Director  of  MIS,  Progressive  Corp. 

ccWe  would  build  in  more  accountability.  We’d  have 
more  timelines  and  goals  to  meet  and  deadlines  with 
deliverables.  [In  one  of  our  projects]  we  did  a  major  retail 
point-of-sale  system  which  got  away  from  us.  We  didn’t 
have  checkpoints  along  the  way.  ** 

Rick  Maddia 

Director  of  MIS,  Audiovox  Corp. 
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Got  a  little  project? 

Turbo  ZX™  For  shockingly  fast  repaints. 


Presenting  the  new  Sun™  Turbo  ZX  workstation.  Its  repainting  speed  blows  the  enamel  off  the  competition. 
Based  on  an  average  of  the  four  leading  MCAD  workstation  applications,  Turbo  ZX  creates  wireframe  repaints 
two  to  three  times  faster  than  comparable  mid-range  workstations.  Now  what  are  you 
waiting  for?  For  more  information  about  our  blazing  new  workstation,  just  contact 
us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.sun.com  or  call  T800-786-0785,  Ext.  295.  It's  toll-free,  the  network  is  the  computer 


©1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  Turbo  ZX,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 


THIRTY-FOUR  COMPANIES  ON  THIS  YEAR’S  PREMIER  100  LIST  SPEND  LESS  THAN  1% 
OF  THEIR  REVENUE  ON  IS.  FACED  WITH  TIGHT  BUDGETS,  THEIR  IS  MANAGERS  MUST 
KNOW  THEIR  BUSINESS  AND  KEEP  THEIR  PRIORITIES  STRAIGHT. 


BY  ROCHELLE  GARNER 


rom  the  nation’s  capital  to  the 
nation’s  boardrooms,  the  focus  these 
days  is  on  doing  more  with  less.  But 
there’s  a  fine  line  between  being  fiscally  con¬ 
servative  and  just  plain  cheap.  Most  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Premier  100  included,  seek  a  balance 
between  being  thrifty  and  miserly. 

Balance  is  especially  critical  for  corporate  information 
systems  departments.  Lean  too  far  in  one  direction  and  a 
chief  information  officer  will  fall  into  a  budget  trap  that 
condemns  the  IS  organization  to  life  as  a  perennial  cost 
center.  Stay  poised  and  the  CIO  will  appease  the  bottom 
line  and  improve  the  company’s  competitive  stance. 

The  secret  is  in  knowing  the  corporation’s  business. 
Without  that  core  knowledge,  IS  executives  simply  can¬ 
not  balance  the  twin  demands  of  lean  operations  and 
improved  productivity.  It’s  a  balance  that  many  on  the 
Premier  100  list  appear  to  have  mastered. 


TIGHTFISTED 

Take  John  E.  Mitchell.  Cultivating  frugality  to  a  high  art, 
Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.’s  IS  director  consistently  man¬ 
ages  to  keep  his  department’s  budget  below  1%  of  sales. 
Cooper’s  corporate  culture  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 

“Cooper  is  notorious  for  being  tightfisted,”  says  Edward 
J.  O’Brien,  a  securities  analyst  who  covers  the  tire  industry 
for  brokerage  firm  Hilliard  Lyons,  Inc.  in  Louisville,  Ky.  “It 
has  had  a  unit  growth  rate  of  only  1.7%  compounded 
annually  for  the  past  1 5  years,”  he  explains.  “That  means 
competitive  advantage  comes  from  selling  a  product  better, 
delivering  it  faster  and  making  it  cheaper.” 

Hence  Mitchell’s  keen  attention  to  finances. 

But  don’t  get  the  impression  he’s  cheap.  Mitchell’s  1 12- 
person  department  oversees  application  development  and 
operations  that,  despite  a  mere  $12.6  million  budget,  add 
new  capabilities  to  Cooper’s  overall  business.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  example  is  a  $5  million  customer  service,  order-entry, 
pricing  and  inventory  allocation  system,  the  first  large 
%  Garner  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  San  Carlos,  Calif. 


client/server  system  for  the  tire  industry’s  low-cost  leader. 

“This  project  will  improve  our  service  by  taking  an 
order  from  our  customers  like  Lands’  End  can  do,” 
Mitchell  says.  “The  system  isn’t  saving  money.  It’s  making 
money.” 

Impressive,  yes.  But  even  more  impressive  is  this:  Eight 
months  into  the  11 -month  development  project,  the 
Findlay,  Ohio-based  company  remains  on  time  and  on 
budget. 

The  project  illustrates  just  how  Mitchell’s  team  manages 
to  pull  productivity  gains  out  of  a  thin  wallet.  The  ingredi- 


Smart  and  Cheap 

IS  SPENDING  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  MOST  RECENT  FISCAL  YEAR 


Caraustar  Industries,  Inc. 

0.7% 

Champion  Enterprises,  Inc. 

0.1% 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

0.9% 

Premier  100  (Average) 

2.6% 

Source:  Computerworld  and  company 

information 

ents  include  extraordinary  attention  to  detail,  strong  over¬ 
sight  and  close  ties  with  Cooper’s  internal  customers.  Like 
every  project  undertaken  at  Cooper,  the  customer  service 
system  has  been  managed  with  quarterly  reviews  that  track 
project  milestones,  compare  hours  planned  against  hours 
spent  and  determine  goals  for  the  next  quarter. 

But  the  question  remains:  How  does  Mitchell  squeeze 
the  greatest  corporate  benefit  out  of  his  IS  budget?  “One 
way  is  to  only  work  on  the  most  important  and  best- 
return  projects,”  he  says. 

Every  capital  expense  at  Cooper  over  $10,000  goes 
through  a  rigorous  approval  process,  which  includes  a  writ¬ 
ten  justification,  its  expected  monetary  return  and  a 
thumbs-up  or  thumbs-down  from  a  review  board  com¬ 
prising  20  of  the  company’s  senior  executives. 

“We  look  at  a  dollar  investment  and  the  present  value  of 
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the  cash  flow  that  would  result  from 
it,”  explains  Phil  Weaver,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Tire  Division  controller, 
who  also  sits  on  Coopers  capital  appropriations  commit¬ 
tee.  “Our  philosophy  is  not  to  be  on  the  bleeding  edge  of 
technology  but  to  implement  those  projects  that  we  think 
suit  our  needs  on  a  cost-benefit  basis,”  he  says. 

TEAM  SPIRIT 

That  philosophy  also  guides  the  IS  efforts  at  Champion 
Home  Builders,  a  division  of  Champion  Enterprises,  Inc. 
But  unlike  Cooper,  Champion  competes  in  the  roller¬ 
coaster  industry  of  manufactured  housing.  “Our  industry 
is  so  volatile  that  if  a  project  will  take  more  than  a  year  to 
achieve  return  on  investment,  we  probably  won’t  tackle  it,” 
says  Dave  Waters,  director  of  MIS  at  the  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich.,  company.  “We  don’t  want  to  get  caught  in  a  project 
where  the  needs  will  change  in  six  to  eight  months.” 

Instead,  Waters’  staff  spends  most  of  its  time  on  day-to- 
day  operations,  supporting  12  divisions  across  the  country. 
That’s  hard  enough  for  only  five  people  with  an  $800,000 
annual  budget.  Now  add  the  fact  that  Champion  has  been 
acquiring  companies  and  growing  sales  in  its  core  business 
at  nearly  50%  a  year  and  Waters’  staff  could  easily  be 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

That  hasn’t  happened,  though,  for  two  critical  reasons. 
First,  the  small  IS  staff  works  as  closely  as  a  team  can  possi¬ 
bly  work.  They  are  cross-trained  in  one  another’s  disci¬ 
plines,  pitching  in  when  a  colleague  needs  help.  Second, 
and  possibly  more  important:  The  five  people  are  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  Champion’s  businesses. 

For  example,  “The  person  who  does  all  of  our  network¬ 
ing  also  happens  to  be  extremely  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process,”  Waters  says.  “He  helped  develop  the 
purchasing  and  inventory  systems  across  divisions. 

Such  a  tight  coupling  has  paid  off.  “  I  hey  have  all  spent 
time  visiting  our  manufacturing  facilities,  talking  to  people 
on  the  floor,  to  sales  managers  and  to  materials  managers, 
says  Mike  Getz,  Champion’s  manager  of  cost  analysis. 
“There’s  a  strong  rapport  between  IS,  the  divisions  and 
corporate.  They  are  viewed  as  real  business  partners. 

LONG-TERM  PLANS 

At  Caraustar  Industries,  Inc.,  Donald  Newsom  combines 
the  long-term  planning  seen  at  Cooper  with  the  team  spir¬ 
it  displayed  at  Champion.  But  unlike  those  at  the  other 


corporations,  this  IS  director  seeks 
out  new  technologies  whenever  they 
seem  appropriate  to  the  business  of 
manufacturing  paperboard  and  other  paper  products. 

“I  have  one  person  working  on  a  new  billing  order-entry 
system  for  our  mill  group  and  paper-stock  group,  someone 
else  working  on  a  similar  system  for  our  composite  group 
and  a  third  team  that  focuses  on  mill-floor  applications, 
including  bar  coding  and  [electronic  data 
interchange],”  Newsom  says. 

Such  development  efforts  naturally 
take  a  bite  out  of  Newsom’s  $3.1  mil¬ 
lion  budget,  which  can  be  a  problem 
when  Caraustar  goes  through  one  of  its 
frequent  acquisitions.  In  such  cases, 

Newsom  must  find  money  to  sup¬ 
port  new  operations  and  users  not 
previously  built  into  the  budget. 

hike  Mitchell  at  Cooper, 

Newsom  must  decide  which 
projects  deserve  his  staff’s  atten¬ 
tion.  “We  used  to  put  out  a  lot 
of  fires,  tried  to  make  everyone 
happy,”  Newsom  says.  “Now  we 
stay  focused  on  the  big  projects.” 

How  does  he  know  which  pro¬ 
jects  will  derive  the  most  benefit?  It 
helps  that  he’s  been  with  Caraustar 
for  20  years.  In  that  time,  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  special  understanding  of 
the  personalities,  operational  issues 
and  business  imperatives  at 
Caraustar.  The  average  tenure  in 
Newsom’s  department  is  1 0  years. 

It  just  goes  to  show:  If  you  want 
to  stay  lean,  you’d  better  know  your 
company’s  business  inside  and  out. 

Only  then  can  IS  managers  make  the 
right  choices  of  where  to  spend  limit¬ 
ed  funds.  100 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  Cooper’s  IS  direc¬ 
tor,  focuses  on  “best-return  projects”  and 
makes  sure  his  staff  maintains  close 
ties  with  internal  customers. 
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ARLIER  THIS  YEAR, 

Gateway  2000,  Inc. 
hit  a  speed  bump  on 
its  road  to  riches. 

Long  considered 
one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  direct-sales  PC  constella¬ 
tion,  the  North  Sioux  City,  S.D.- 
based  company  found  itself  short  on 
components  and  swamped  with  calls 
from  service-starved  customers.  The 
reason  was  its  own  success:  1994  net 
sales  hit  $2.7  billion,  contributing  to 
a  one-year  revenue  increase  of  more 
than  $1  billion. 

“We  were  receiving  as  many  as 
10,000  customer  calls  a  day,”  recalls 


Vice  President  and  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  David  McKittrick,  “but  could 
handle  only  about  4,000.  We  didn’t 
keep  up  with  our  growth.” 

The  outcome  was  a  series  of  blis¬ 
tering  user  messages  splayed  across 
the  Internet,  loss  of  more  than  half 
of  the  company’s  sales-related  input 
and,  “probably  some  lost  business,” 
McKittrick  says. 

Gateway  has  since  upgraded  its 
phone  system,  added  several  hun¬ 
dred  staffers  to  field  routine  calls 
and  opened  a  500-person  customer- 
service  center  in  Kansas  City. 
Although  customers  can  still  “get 
caught  in  the  lines,  Gateway  has 
made  significant  progress,”  says 
James  D.  Poyner  Jr.,  an  analyst  at 


Oppenheimer  &  Co.  in  New  York. 

Gateway’s  story  illustrates  how 
companies  are  working  to  capture 
and  utilize  the  reams  of  information 
that  are  helping  to  boost  overall  pro¬ 
ductivity  —  and  generate  new  busi¬ 
ness.  But  such  an  effort  appears  rare 
in  the  computer  hardware,  software 
and  office  equipment  sector. 

Computerworld  excludes  this  class 
of  company  from  the  Premier  100 
list  because  they  develop  and  sell  in¬ 
formation  systems.  Even  so,  few 
computer-related  firms  would  make 
it  onto  the  list.  The  exceptions  are 
listed  in  the  chart  at  the  top  of  this 
page,  ranked  according  to  the 
Information  Productivity  Index 
(I PI),  the  formula  Computerworld 
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Big  Blue’s  Information  Re-engineering 

IBM’s  promising  second-quarter  profit  of  $1.3  billion,  a  295%  jump  from  the 
same  period  last  year,  suggests  that  the  world’s  largest  computer  company  may 
have  finally  left  some  of  its  performance  problems  behind. 

Not  everyone  was  impressed,  however.  “It  remains  an  open  question  as  to  how 
IBM  can  do  in  a  less  favorable  [economy],”  notes  one  New  York  analyst. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  important  thing  is  how  IBM  plans  to  use  its  informa¬ 
tion  resources  to  generate  business  and  satisfy  its  customers,  says  Paul  Strassmann, 
who  developed  the  Information  Productivity  Index  formula  that  Computerworld 
uses  to  rank  the  Premier  100. 


“We  have  a  lot  of  data,  but  not  necessarily  a  lot  of  good  information,”  admits 
Lorraine  Fenton,  vice  president  of  quality  and  IT  for  IBM/U.S.  in  White  Plains, 


N.Y.  “We  haven’t  fully 
leveraged  [our  infor¬ 
mation]  resources.” 

Poor  productivity 

IBM’S  VITAL  STATISTICS 

That’s  something  of 
an  understatement.  In 
times  past,  Fenton  says, 
IBM  staffers  often  spent 
an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  customer 

3-yeai  IPI 

-0.23 

Revenue  growth  1992-1994 

0.4% 

Net  income  1994 

$3M 

Net  income  1992 

Source:  Computerworld  and  company  reports 

-$5M 

preferences  and  com¬ 
plaints.  “We  didn’t  know  who  owned  the  [internal]  information,”  she  says. 

IBM  now  is  implementing  an  information  re-engineering  process  designed  to 
help  gather  and  use  the  accumulated  data,  studies  and  reports  needed  to  support 
its  business  units.  The  company  is  also  establishing  ownership  of  specialized 
information — that  is,  charging  responsibility  for  maintaining  relevant  databases. 
Also  in  the  works:  a  series  of  client/server  tools  designed  to  quickly  get  the 
information  where  it’s  needed. 

Fenton  claims  that  it’s  still  too  early  to  assess  how  any  of  this  will  actually  change 
IBM’s  information  flow,  and  in  turn,  its  IPI.  Specific  database  and  networking 
tools  are  still  being  selected,  she  says,  and  the  company  has  yet  to  design  a  set  of 
metrics  to  gauge  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  re-engineering  initiative. 

—  H.  Garrett  DeYoung 


uses  to  rank  the  Premier  100. 

Why  do  computer  companies  fare 
so  poorly  in  information  manage¬ 
ment?  The  industry’s  dependence  on 
legacy  systems  is  certainly  one  fac¬ 
tor.  Another  factor  is  the  rapid 
changes  this  industry  faces.  Of 
course,  neither  fully  explains  their 
lackluster  performance. 

One  factor  that  seems  to  distin¬ 
guish  effective  information  manage¬ 
ment  is  dedication  to  customer 
service,  says  Paul  Strassmann,  the 
consultant  who  developed  the  IPI. 

That  may  help  explain  the 
strength  of  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  the 
San  Jose,  Calif,  supplier  of  internet¬ 
working  products  and  services. 
Cisco’s  IPI  of  0.83  puts  it  at  the 
head  of  this  year’s  list  of  computer 
suppliers  and  within  the  top  12%  of 
the  Premier  100. 

SPEEDY  TOOLS 

Cisco  relies  on  various  IS  tools  to 
satisfy  and  respond  to  its  customers, 
says  Pamela  George,  a  company 
spokesperson.  Updated  documenta¬ 
tion  on  the  company’s  products,  for 
example,  is  routinely  provided  via 
CD-ROM  rather  than  by  printed 
media  —  a  strategy  that  speeds  up 
customer  communications  and  cuts 
Cisco’s  documentation  costs  by 
98%,  George  says. 

Also,  Cisco  logs  industry  trade- 
show  inquiries  into  the  company’s 
headquarters  and  routes  them  to  the 
appropriate  salesperson  via  pop-up 
messages. 

“We  receive  about  80,000  log-ins 
per  month  on  Cisco  Infor-mation 
On-line,”  says  George.  “That  tells  us 
where  the  interest  is.” 

Emphasizing  customer  focus,  of 
course,  rings  hollow  unless  the  IS 
function  is  in  step  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  business  objectives.  At  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  Intel  Corp.,  for 
example,  top  IS  managers  get  down 
in  the  trenches  with  the  troops  —  in 
particular,  with  the  sales  force. 

“We  are  not  spectators  [to  the 
sales  process]  but  participants,”  in¬ 
sists  Louis  Burns,  Intel’s  director  of 
architecture  and  standards  in  Fol¬ 
som,  Calif.  In  addition  to  providing 
the  sales  and  marketing  departments 


with  networking,  laptops  and  other 
tools,  Burns  sometimes  accompanies 
salespeople  on  calls  to  see  firsthand 
“how  they  think  and  work,”  he  says. 

One  result  of  Burns’  observations 
is  Intel’s  “sales  libraries,”  which  are 
databases  that  give  salespeople  in¬ 
stant  server-based  access  to  cus¬ 
tomer-specific  product  and  pricing 
information. 

How  does  an  IS  executive  at  the 
average  high-tech  company  improve 
information  productivity?  One  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  make  sure  that  IS  is  not 
an  island.  The  most  effective  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  move  comfortably  between 
functions,  gathering  information 
that  helps  develop  systems  that  busi¬ 
ness  units  need.  Gateway’s  Mc- 


Kittrick,  for  instance,  is  a  former  IS 
manager  who  can  straddle  both 
worlds. 

“[IS  technicians]  must  learn  the 
business.  And  businesspeople  need 
to  learn  about  IS,”  agrees  Michael 
Welts,  marketing  director  at 
Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.  Net  income 
for  the  Rochester,  N.H. -based  sup¬ 
plier  of  network  components  grew 
from  $83.5  million  in  fiscal  ’93  to 
$162  million  in  fiscal  ’95. 

“In  the  future,  the  MIS  director 
will  be  held  directly  accountable  for 
how  well  IT  is  utilized,  not  merely  for 
observing  a  budget,”  he  says.  100 

DeYoung  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Scituate,  Mass. 
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if  you  have  to  run  a  big-time  business-critical  database,  you  can  go  through  servers  like  there’s  no 
tomorrow.  Unless  you  re  running  it  like  HCIA  Inc.,  Boehringer  Mannheim  and  other  global  companies  do. 
On  a  network  of  bPARL  server  systems  that  have  the  scalability  and  power  to  handle  huge  volumes  of  data. 
It  doesnt  matter  if  you  re  building  a  customized  application,  or  offloading  your  database  from  the  mainframe, 
t'un  gives  you  the  best  client/server  platform  for  relational  databases.  Because  Solaris  is  a  true 


multithreaded  operating  aiiyironment,  it  makes  our  multiprocessing  architecture  the  industry’s  most  scalable. 
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The  Premier  100 


Premier 

100 

Ranking 

Company 

Industry 

3-year 

Information 

Productivity 

Index 

1992-1994 

Total 

Revenue* 

($  in 
millions) 

Net  Income* 
($  in 
millions) 

Total 

Number  of 
Employees 

1 

Superior  Industries  International,  Inc. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

1.41 

$456M 

$56M 

5,000 

2 

AES  Corp. 

Electric  &  Gas  Services 

1.26 

$533 M 

S100M 

680 

3 

Destec  Energy,  Inc. 

Electric  &  Gas  Services 

1.01 

$727M 

SI10M 

703 

4 

UST,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.98 

$1,223M 

S387M 

2,000 

5 

Carnival  Corp. 

Recreational  Products  &  Services 

.94 

$1,806M 

S381M 

15,000 

6 

Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co. 

Manufacturing 

.93 

S260M 

$12M 

270 

7 

United  Healthcare  Corp. 

Health  Services 

.91 

$3, 768IVI 

$1,665M 

8,929 

8 

California  Energy  Co. 

Electric  &  Gas  Services 

.91 

$154M 

$36M 

275 

9 

Outback  Steakhouse,  Inc. 

Food  Services 

.91 

$45 1M 

$39M 

2,620 

10 

Alza  Corp. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.84 

$260M 

$58M 

1,078 

11 

Mercury  Finance  Co. 

Financial  Services 

.84 

S252M 

$86M 

650 

12 

Arnold  Industries,  Inc. 

Transportation  Services 

.83 

S302M 

$30M 

1,800 

13 

King  World  Productions,  Inc. 

Recreational  Products  &  Services 

.82 

$480M 

$88M 

235 

14 

Adams  Resources  &  Energy,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.80 

$634M 

$3M 

377 

15 

Western  National  Corp. 

Financial  Services 

.79 

S615M 

$73M 

201 

16 

International  Game  Technology 

Manufacturing 

.77 

$674M 

S140M 

2,500 

17 

U.S.  Healthcare,  Inc. 

Health  Services 

.77 

$2,974M 

$391M 

3,900 

18 

John  Nuveen  Co. 

Financial  Services 

.76 

5220M 

$58M 

561 

19 

Medusa  Corp. 

Manufacturing 

.67 

$276M 

$29M 

1,238 

20 

BMC  Industries,  Inc. 

Electronic  &  Electric  Equipment 

.66 

$219M 

$14M 

2,000 

21 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corp. 

Paper  &  Paperboard 

.63 

$3,039M 

$346M 

11,500 

22 

Illinois  Central  Corp. 

Transportation  Services 

.62 

$593  M 

$113M 

3,164 

23 

Wabash  National  Corp. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.61 

$561M 

$23M 

2,400 

24 

Green  Tree  Financial  Corp. 

Financial  Services 

.60 

$497M 

$181M 

2,000 

25 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Co. 

Paper  &  Paperboard 

.57 

$426M 

$43M 

1,700 
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Total  Number  of 

IS  Employees 
(Range) 

Total  IS 

Percent 

Client/Server 

Outsourcing 

Percent  of  IS  Budget  Managed  By 

Budget 

1995 

(Range) 

Change  In 

IS  Budget 
’94-95 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

'94-95 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

’94-'95 

Corporate 

IS 

Managers 

Business 
Unit  IS 
Managers 

Business/ 

Non-IS 

Managers 

<  IOO 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

25% 

NA 

NA 

0% 

-100% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

<  $1M 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

20% 

0% 

80% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

-45% 

3% 

-60% 

3% 

-40% 

95% 

3% 

2% 

<  100 

SlOM  -  $24.9M 

14% 

1% 

10% 

3% 

0% 

95% 

5% 

0% 

100-249 

$10M  -  S24.9M 

5% 

15% 

5% 

5% 

75% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

<  SIM 

52% 

4% 

4% 

50% 

56% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

500-999 

S100M  -  S249.9M 

14% 

25% 

15% 

2% 

10% 

75% 

25% 

0% 

!  <  100 

SlM  -  S4.9M 

15% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

90% 

5% 

5% 

<  100 

<  SlM 

25% 

58% 

30% 

42% 

0% 

60% 

10% 

30% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

<  SIM 

0% 

50% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

50% 

50% 

0% 

<  100 

<  SIM 

20% 

20% 

40% 

5% 

10% 

90% 

0% 

10% 

<  100 

SlM  -  S4.9M 

36% 

48% 

35% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$5M  -  S9.9M 

-8% 

10% 

15% 

3% 

5% 

72% 

28% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

S5M  -  S9.9M 

13% 

50% 

13% 

0.1% 

20% 

33% 

33% 

34% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

<  SlM 

-30% 

10% 

-10% 

10% 

-50% 

50% 

25% 

25% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$10M  -  S24.9M 

0% 

0% 

0% 

25% 

20% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

<  $1M 

20% 

20% 

50% 

5% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

7% 

10% 

0% 

2% 

0% 

60% 

20% 

20% 
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The  Premlei1 100 


Premier 

100 

Ranking 

Company 

Industry 

3-year 

Information 

Productivity 

Index 

1992-1994 

Total 

Revenue* 

($  in 
millions) 

Net  Income* 
($  in 
millions) 

Total 

Number  of 
Employees 

26 

Great  Lakes  Chemical  Corp. 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

.56 

S2,065M 

S278M 

8,000 

27 

Mylan  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.56 

S251M 

$73M 

1,230 

28 

Healthcare  Compare  Corp. 

Diversified  Services 

.55 

S186M 

S50M 

1,499 

29 

Morgan  Keegan,  Inc. 

Financial  Services 

.55 

S231M 

S31M 

1,028 

a  11 .  Hi;  \  M 

30 

Clark  Equipment  Co. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.54 

S946M 

S161M 

4,410 

31 

Topps  Co. 

Recreational  Products  &  Services 

.52 

S268M 

S26M 

1,200 

32 

Galey  &  Lord,  Inc. 

Apparel,  Textile  &  Furniture 

.52 

S451M 

S17M 

4,100 

33 

The  Bear  Sterns  Cos. 

Financial  Services 

.44 

S3, 441IVI 

S386M 

7,417 

34 

Caraustar  Industries,  Inc. 

Paper  &  Paperboard 

.44 

S456M 

S35M 

3,040 

35 

International  Dairy  Queen,  Inc. 

Food  Services 

.44 

S340M 

$31M 

447 

36 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.43 

S1.403M 

S128M 

7,800 

37 

Marvel  Entertainment  Group,  Inc. 

Printing  &  Publishing 

.43 

S514M 

S61M 

278 

38 

The  Equitable  of  Iowa  Cos. 

Financial  Services 

.42 

S651M 

S98M 

497 

39 

Southern  Energy  Homes,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.42 

S188M 

S8M 

1,696 

40 

Amgen,  Inc. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.41 

$1,549M 

S319M 

2,725 

41 

TBC  Corp. 

Wholesale/Retail 

.40 

S551M 

S19M 

240 

42 

WMS  Industries,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.40 

S358M 

S28M 

2,080 

43 

Boston  BanCorp 

Financial  Services 

.40 

S147M 

$24M 

200 

44 

Breed  Technologies,  Inc. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.40 

S277M 

S47M 

5,000 

45 

Fossil,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.39 

S161M 

Si  5IV1 

260 

46 

First  Data  Corp. 

Diversified  Services 

.36 

S1.471M 

S208M 

13,300 

47 

Kinetic  Concepts,  Inc. 

Diversified  Services 

.34 

S269M 

$64M 

1,956 

48 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Pharmaceuticals 

.34 

$9,156M 

S1.516M 

49,464  r 

49 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.34 

S1.315M 

S226M 

1,300 

50 

Merck  &  Co. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.34 

S14.969M 

S2.997M 

47,100 
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Total  Number  of 

IS  Employees 
(Range) 

Total  IS 

Budget 

1995 

(Range) 

Percent 
Change  In 

IS  Budget 
'94-95 

Client/Server 

Outsourcing 

Percent  of  IS  Budget  Managed  By 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

’94-95 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

'94-’95 

Corporate 

IS 

Managers 

Business 
Unit  IS 
Managers 

Business/ 

Non-IS 

Managers 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

I 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,000  -  2,499 

$10M  -  $24. 9M 

9% 

40% 

30% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

13% 

15% 

100% 

20% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

*NA 

<  IOO 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

3% 

5% 

80% 

1% 

0% 

90% 

5% 

5% 

500  -  999 

5100M  ■  $249.9M 

7% 

17% 

34% 

3% 

2% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

SIM  -  $4.9M 

12% 

20% 

50% 

0% 

0% 

70% 

0% 

30% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

27% 

38% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

100  -  249 

$10M  -  $24.9M 

7% 

20% 

100% 

5% 

25% 

60% 

35% 

5% 

<  100 

NA 

25% 

33% 

80% 

33% 

-50% 

60% 

30% 

10% 

<  100 

$5M  -  9.9M 

10% 

35% 

20% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

>  IM 

50% 

23% 

50% 

0% 

NA 

80% 

10% 

10% 

100  -  249 

S50M  -  $99.9M 

45% 

3% 

25% 

5% 

50% 

50% 

0% 

50% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

5% 

0% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

5% 

3% 

100% 

2% 

80% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

SIM  -  $4.9M 

7% 

17% 

43% 

84% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

6% 

10% 

0% 

10% 

-10% 

85% 

10% 

5% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

25% 

1% 

100% 

10% 

100% 

25% 

35% 

40% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$5M  -  $9.9M 

50% 

40% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

90% 

0% 

10% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$5M  -  $9.9M 

5% 

40% 

12% 

5% 

NA 

90% 

0% 

10% 

500  -  999 

$100M  -  $249.9M 

16% 

39% 

14% 

16% 

9% 

55% 

42% 

3% 
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The  100 


Premier 

100 

Ranking 

Company 

Industry 

3-year 

Information 

Productivity 

Index 

1992-1994 

Total 

Revenue* 

($  in 
millions) 

Net  Income* 
($  in 
millions) 

Total 

Number  of 
Employees 

51 

A.G.  Edwards,  inc. 

Financial  Services 

.32 

$1,278M 

$154M 

10,206 

52 

CBS,  Inc. 

Diversified  Services 

.32 

$3,711M 

S281M 

6,000 

53 

CM!  Corp. 

Manufacturing 

.32 

SI  28IVI 

S22M 

750 

54 

Electroglas,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.31 

S112M 

S22M 

450 

55 

T.  Rowe  Price  Associates,  Inc. 

Financial  Services 

.31 

S382M 

$61M 

1,927 

56 

Arrow  International,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.30 

$178M 

$28M 

1,500 

57 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.29 

S8.966M 

S1.528M 

74,009 

58 

Valley  National  Bancorp 

Financial  Services 

.29 

S265M 

S59M 

1,168 

59 

Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc. 

Financial  Services 

.29 

$9,176M 

S786M 

7,000 

60 

Health  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Health  Services 

.29 

S438M 

S46M 

4,000 

61 

The  Coca  Cola  Co. 

Food  &  Beverage 

.28 

S16.172M 

S2,554M 

31,300 

62 

Worthington  Industries,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.28 

$1,285M 

S84M 

7,200 

63 

Ethyl  Corp. 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

.27 

$1,174M 

$97M 

1,800 

64 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp. 

Transportation  Services 

.27 

$4,581M 

$667M 

30,135 

65 

Masland  Industries 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.27 

S429M 

S21M 

3,000 

66 

Progressive  Corp. 

Financial  Services 

.27 

S2.415M 

$274M 

6,600 

67 

Schering-Plough  Corp. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.27 

$4, 657IVI 

$922M 

21,600 

68 

The  Charles  Schwab  Corp. 

Financial  Services 

.26 

51.064M 

S135M 

5,904 

69 

Nine  West  Group,  Inc. 

Wholesale/Retail 

.26 

S652M 

$63M 

4,500 

70 

Vicor  Corp. 

Electronic  &  Electric  Equipment 

.24 

S115M 

S22M 

684 

71 

Gannett  Co. 

Printing  &  Publishing 

.23 

S3,824M 

S465M 

36,700 

72 

Charter  One  Financial,  Inc. 

Financial  Services 

.23 

S423M 

$67M 

1,403 

73 

Vencor,  Inc. 

Health  Services 

.23 

S396M 

S31M 

7,000 

74 

Chromocraft  Revington,  Inc. 

Apparel,  Textile  &  Furniture 

.23 

S134M 

SUM 

1,300 

75 

Express  Scripts,  Inc. 

Health  Services 

.23 

S384M 

$12M 

1,027 
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Total  Number  of 

IS  Employees 
(Range) 

Total  IS 

Budget 

1995 

(Range) 

Percent 
Change  In 

IS  Budget 
’94-95 

Client/Server 

Outsourcing 

Percent  of  IS  Budget  Managed  By 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

’94-95 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

'94-’95 

Corporate 

IS 

Managers 

Business 
Unit  IS 
Managers 

Business/ 

Non-IS 

Managers 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

IOO  -  249 

NA 

-2.3% 

10% 

100% 

NA 

NA 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  $4.9M 

20% 

25% 

75% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

<  $1M 

15% 

5% 

25% 

7% 

30% 

90% 

10% 

0% 

100  -  249 

S25M  -  S49.9M 

29% 

33% 

34% 

8% 

24% 

73% 

14% 

13% 

<  100 

SIM  -  S4.9M 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

50% 

0% 

50% 

1,000  -  2,499 

SlOOM  -  S249.9M 

7.5% 

7% 

20% 

5% 

0% 

15% 

75% 

10% 

<  100 

NA 

15% 

NA 

0% 

NA 

0% 

80% 

15% 

5% 

5000  + 

>  S500M 

15% 

25% 

30% 

8% 

10% 

50% 

0% 

50% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

6% 

30% 

10% 

NA 

NA 

80% 

20% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$5M  -  S9.9M 

0% 

90% 

1000% 

NA 

1000% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

250  -  499 

$50M  -  S99.9M 

10% 

5% 

50% 

5% 

10% 

30% 

60% 

10% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

500  -  999 

$50M  -  S99.9M 

24% 

26% 

70% 

8% 

0% 

90% 

10% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

500  -  999 

$10QIVI  -  $249.9M 

30% 

20% 

25% 

NA 

NA 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$5M  -  S9.9M 

15% 

15% 

50% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

30% 

20% 

80% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

500  -  999 

$50M  -  S99.9M 

5% 

5% 

50% 

2% 

-7% 

25% 

50% 

25% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$25M  -  S49.9M 

20% 

14% 

50% 

50% 

25% 

75% 

0% 

25% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

-10% 

20% 

0% 

20% 

-20% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$10M  -  S24.9M 

30% 

40% 

50% 

20% 

20% 

60% 

40% 

0% 
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Premier 

100 

Ranking 

Company 

Industry 

3-year 

Information 

Productivity 

Index 

1992-1994 

Total 

Revenue* 

($  in 
millions) 

Net  Income* 
($  in 
millions) 

> 

Total 

Number  of 
Employees 

76 

Rubbermaid,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.22 

$2,169M 

$228M 

13,000 

77 

Ellett  Brothers,  Inc. 

Whoiesale/Retail 

.22 

$160M 

$6M 

260 

78 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.22 

$11,984M 

S1.842M 

47,700 

79 

Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co. 

Food  &  Beverage 

.21 

$1,596M 

$230M 

6,700 

80 

St.  John  Knits,  Inc. 

Apparel,  Textile  &  Furniture 

.21 

$127M 

$14M 

2,500 

81 

Equifax,  Inc. 

Diversified  Services 

.20 

$1,421M 

S120M 

12,000 

82 

Martin  Marietta  Materials,  Inc. 

Manufacturing 

.20 

$501M 

$58M 

3,000 

83 

Cagles’,  Inc. 

Food  &  Beverage 

.18 

$312M 

$8M 

3,200 

84 

Stewart  &  Stevenson  Services,  Inc. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.18 

S1.138M 

$67M 

4,151 

85 

Champion  Enterprises,  Inc. 

General  Building  Contractors 

.18 

$615M 

$27M 

3,925 

86 

Toll  Brothers,  Inc. 

General  Building  Contractors 

.18 

$50  lM 

S36M 

1,000 

87 

Sunbeam-Oster  Co. 

Manufacturing 

.18 

$198M 

S107M 

1,400 

88 

Rollins  Truck  Leasing  Corp. 

Transportation  Services 

.17 

$450M 

$39M 

2,550 

89 

McDonald's  Corp. 

Food  Services 

.17 

S8.320M 

$1,224M 

86,174 

90 

Arthur  J.  Gallagher  &  Co. 

Financial  Services 

.16 

$356M 

$34M 

3,308 

91 

Solectron  Corp. 

Electronic  &  Electric  Equipment 

.15 

S1.456M 

$55M 

3,600 

92 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruises  Ltd. 

Recreational  Products  &  Services 

.15 

$1,171M 

S136M 

6,800 

93 

Supreme  Industries,  Inc. 

Transportation  &  Industrial  Equip. 

.15 

$136M 

$5M 

1,300 

94 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos. 

Food  &  Beverage 

.15 

$12, 053IV1 

$1,032M 

43,345 

95 

ARCO  Chemical  Co. 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

.14 

$3,267M 

S269M 

3,400 

96 

Applebee's  International,  Inc. 

Food  Services 

.13 

S208M 

$16M 

8,700 

97 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

Pharmaceuticals 

.12 

$5,711M 

$1,286M 

20,000 

98 

Swift  Transportation  Co. 

Transportation  Services 

.11 

S365M 

S22M 

2,100 

69 

Audioyox  Corp. 

Wholesale/Retail 

.11 

S486M 

$26M 

1,100 

100 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Food  &  Beverage 

.11 

$6,690M 

$630M 

30,000 
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Total  Number  of 

IS  Employees 
(Range) 

Total  IS 

Budget 

1995 

(Range) 

Percent 
Change  In 

IS  Budget 
’94-’95 

Client/Server 

Outsourcing 

Percent  of  IS  Budget  Managed  By 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

’94-’95 

Percent  of 

IS  Budget 

Percent 

Change 

'94-’95 

Corporate 

IS 

Managers 

Business 
Unit  IS 
Managers 

Business/ 

Non-IS 

Managers 

IOO  -  249 

NA 

14% 

1% 

10% 

10% 

30% 

50% 

48% 

2% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

15% 

20% 

25% 

5% 

0% 

90% 

0% 

10% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

$10M  -  $24.9M 

9% 

6% 

50% 

1% 

24% 

78% 

12% 

10% 

<  100 

SIM  -  S4.9M 

19% 

12% 

80% 

15% 

40% 

90% 

0% 

10% 

1,000  -  2,499 

SlOOM  -  S249.9M 

9% 

8% 

2% 

42% 

39% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

<  100 

SIM  -  S4.9M 

10% 

5% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

SIM  -  S4.9M 

0% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

<  100 

<  SIM 

5% 

15% 

-30% 

NA 

70% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

70% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

<  100 

SIM  -  S4.9M 

10% 

16% 

25% 

4% 

-1% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

250  -  499 

S50M  -  S99.9M 

13% 

6% 

80% 

4% 

4% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

100  -  249 

SlOM  -  S24.9M 

0% 

30% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

20% 

50% 

30% 

<  100 

S10M  -  S24.9M 

30% 

60% 

80% 

5% 

80% 

80% 

20% 

0% 

<  100 

SlOM  -  S24.9M 

NA 

5% 

25% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  ioo 

<  $1M 

0% 

0% 

0% 

2.5% 

0% 

92% 

0% 

8% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

100  -  249 

SlOM  -  S24.9M 

0% 

10% 

25% 

5% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

20% 

40% 

50% 

NA 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

500  -  999 

S250M  -  S499.9M 

2.5% 

3% 

40% 

0% 

0% 

80% 

15% 

5% 

<  100 

SIM  ■  S4.9M 

0% 

10% 

0% 

90% 

20% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

<  100 

$1M  -  S4.9M 

5% 

20% 

5% 

10% 

5% 

- J 

100% 

0% 

0% 

250  -  499 

SlOOM  -  S249.9M 

20% 

40% 

100% 

40% 

300% 

75% 

20% 

5% 
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MMENTARY 


THE  INFORMATION  PRODUCTIVITY  INDEX  MEASURES  HOW  WELL  A  COMPANY 
MANAGES  INFORMATION.  BUT  NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  IPI,  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 

Keep  improving 


BY  PAUL  A  .  STR  ASSM  ANN 


I  NFORMATION  PRODUCTIVITY  -  your  COITl- 

|  pany’s  ability  to  manage  information  —  is 
I  not  based  on  the  sophistication  of  your  in- 
formation  systems  organization.  It  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  kind  of  technology  you  have 
or  how  pervasive  that  technology  is  in  your  firm. 

It  is  indifferent  to  whether  you  use  mainframes  or 
not.  It  certainly  has  no  relation  to  the  size  of  your 
information  technology  budget. 

High  information  productivity  can  be  found  in 
organizations  that  have  a  balanced  approach  to 
management.  IT  is  treated  as  an  important  contrib¬ 
utor  to  achieving  this  balance  but  not  more  than 
that.  These  organizations  deal  with  each  function, 
including  marketing,  production,  research,  IT  and 
administration,  as  equally  important  ingredients. 

In  an  organic  view  of  the  enterprise,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  have  any  part  cause  malfunctions  in  other 
parts  of  the  organization.  Everybody  depends  on 
everybody  else  doing  their  respective  job  to  create 
value.  Productivity  is  the  consequence  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  integration,  learning,  shared  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  clarity  of  goals  and  objectives. 
Without  these  attributes,  even  the  most  powerful 
supercomputer  would  be  a  wasted  resource. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  cybernetics 
is  that  overall  performance  of  any  system  depends 
on  how  all  its  parts  interact, 
not  on  how  those  parts  work 
in  isolation.  When  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  parts  taken  individu¬ 
ally  improves,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  the  performance  of 
the  system  as  whole  will  get 
better.  Enhancing  an  isolated 
business  function  to  realize 
lower  costs,  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  or  some  other  narrow 
functional  objective  such  as 
modernization,  may  degrade 


overall  results. 

To  increase  your  firm’s  information  productivity, 
you  must  first  identify  which  elements  of  its  com¬ 
plex  cybernetic  interactions  are  defective.  Here  are 
some  practical  suggestions  for  IS  managers: 

1.  Participate  in  the  corporate  planning  and 
budgeting  processes.  These  events  are  the  only  oc¬ 
casions  when  all  the  value-added  creation  elements 
that  make  up  the  information  productivity  ratio  are 
open  to  negotiation. 

2.  Identify  the  major  causes  of  value-detrac¬ 
tion.  Information  productivity  gains  are  realized 
much  faster  by  eliminating  the  negative  influences 
first  rather  than  by  initially  focusing  on  new  ven¬ 
tures  or  deploying  the  latest  technology. 

3.  Start  analyzing  these  deficiencies  as  if  they 
were  pathologies.  Corporations,  like  people,  suffer 
from  diseases.  They  have  asset  sickness,  experience 
marketing  myopia,  encounter  broken  engineering, 
suffer  from  congested  overhead,  become  exposed  to 
competitor  bites  or  show  customer-neglect  afflic¬ 
tions.  Each  disease  calls  for  a  different  remedy. 

4.  Become  a  valued  member  of  the  executive 
team  that  is  assigned  to  restoring  good  business 
health.  IT  should  be  seen  as  part  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  solution,  not  somebody’s  idea  of  injecting  the 
most  recently  advertised  miracle  drug. 

If  nothing  else,  begin  to 
think  holistically.  It’s  not  tech¬ 
nology;  it’s  how  you  manage 
technology  with  it  that  will 
improve  your  company’s  in¬ 
formation  productivity. 

^  Slrassmann  is  a  consultant 
and  former  CIO  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense.  Internet 
address:  paul@strassmann.com. 
Worldwide  Web  address: 
http://www.strassmann.com. 
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The  Premier  100 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  1995  Premier  100  companies  and  page  references. 

Page  numbers  refer  to  the  first  page  of  the  article(s)  in  which  the  company  is  mentioned. 


Abbott  Laboratories . 48 

Adams  Resources 
&  Energy,  Inc . 46 

AES  Corp . 7, 16,  46 

A.G.  Edwards,  Inc .  50 

Alza  Corp . 46 

American  Home 

Products  Corp . 50 

Amgen,  Inc . 32,  48 

Anheuser-Busch  Cos . 20,  52 

Applebee’s 

International,  Inc . 52 

ARCO  Chemical  Co . 52 

Arnold  Industries,  Inc . 46 

Arrow  International,  Inc . 50 

Arthur  J.  Gallagher 

&  Co . 27,  52 

Audiovox  Corp .  27,  32,  35,  52 

The  Bear  Sterns  Cos . 7,  27,  48 

BMC  Industries,  Inc . 46 

Boston  BanCorp . 48 

Breed  Technologies,  Inc . 48 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co.. . .  20,  52 

Cagle’s,  Inc . 52 

California  Energy  Co . 46 

Campbell  Soup  Co . 52 

Caraustar 

Industries,  Inc .  20,  40,  48 

Carnival  Corp . 19,  46 

CBS,  Inc . 27,  50 

Champion 

Enterprises,  Inc .  35,  40,  52 

The  Charles 

Schwab  Corp . 27,  50 

Charter  One  Financial,  Inc.  . . .  50 

Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co . 46 

Chromocraft 

Revington,  Inc . 50 

Clark  Equipment  Co . 48 

CM  I  Corp . 50 

The  Coca  Cola  Co . 7,  20,  50 


Cooper  Tire 

&  Rubber  Co . 40,  48 

Destec  Energy,  Inc . 17,  46 

Electroglas,  Inc . 50 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co . 32,  52 

Ellett  Brothers,  Inc . 52 

Equifax,  Inc . 32,  52 

The  Equitable  ol  Iowa  Cos . 48 

Ethyl  Corp . 7,  50 

Express  Scripts,  Inc . 50 

First  Data  Corp . 27,  48 

Fossil,  Inc . 48 

Galey  &  Lord,  Inc . 48 

Gannett  Co . 50 

Great  Lakes  Chemical  Corp. ...  48 

Green  Tree  Financial  Corp . 46 

Health  Management 
Associates,  Inc . 50 

HealthCare 

Compare  Corp . 27,  48 

Illinois  Central  Corp . 35,  46 

International 

Dairy  Queen,  Inc . 48 

International  Flavors 
&  Fragrances,  Inc . 48 

International 

Game  Technology . 46 

John  Nuveen  Co . 46 

Kinetic  Concepts,  Inc . 48 

King  World 

Productions,  Inc . 46 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corp . 46 

Martin  Marietta 

Materials,  Inc .  . 52 

Marvel  Entertainment 
Group,  Inc . 35,  48 

Masland  Industries  . 50 

McDonald’s  Corp . 7,  35,  52 

Medusa  Corp . 46 

Merck  &  Co . 7,  20,  48 

Mercury  Finance  Co . 46 


Morgan  Keegan,  Inc . 48 

Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc.  ...  50 

Mylan  Laboratories,  Inc . 48 

Nine  West  Group,  Inc . 50 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp . 50 

Outback  Steakhouse,  Inc.  . .  20,  46 

Progressive  Corp .  32,  35,  50 

Rollins  Truck  Leasing  Corp.  ...  52 
Royal  Caribbean 

Cruises  Ltd . 32,  52 

Rubbermaid,  Inc . 52 

St.  John  Knits,  Inc . 52 

Schering-Plough  Corp . 50 

Solectron  Corp . 7,  52 


Southern  Energy  Homes,  Inc.  .  48 


Stewart  & 

Stevenson  Services,  Inc . 52 

Sunbeam-Oster  Co . 52 

Superior  Industries 
International,  Inc . 7,  13,  46 

Supreme  Industries,  Inc . 52 

Swift  Transportation  Co . 52 

TBC  Corp . 48 

Toll  Brothers,  Inc . 52 

Topps  Co . 48 

T.  Rowe  Price 

Associates,  Inc . 27,  50 

United  HealthCare  Corp . 46 

U. S.  Healthcare,  Inc . 46 

UST,  Inc . 18,  46 

Valley  National  Bancorp . 50 

Vencor,  Inc . 50 

Vicor  Corp . 50 

Wabash  National  Corp . 46 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Co.  20,  32,  46 

Western  National  Corp . 20,  46 

Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co . 52 

WMS  Industries,  Inc . 20,  48 

Worthington  Industries,  Inc.  . .  50 
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Solstice  lets  you  control  Network 
without  leaving  your  desk. 


Now  you  can  have  all  the  benefits  of  distributed  computing,  along  with  all  the  advantages  of  centralized  control. 
And  save  huge  amounts  of  administration  time  and  money  in  the  process.  Because  our  Solstice™ AutoClient™ 
solution  eliminates  almost  all  individual  desktop  administration.  And  puts  desktop  management  on  the  server, 
where  it  belongs.  You  load  the  operating  system  and  software  only  once,  and  desktops  access  it  as  needed. 


Network - ► 


You  maintain  and  troubleshoot  from  one  location.  You  eliminate  desktop  backups  and  data  restoration.  And  Solstice  AutoClient 
reduces  network  traffic  so  dramatically  that  each  server  can  handle  up  to  three  times  more  clients. 

Without  sacrificing  desktop  performance.  And  those  are  just  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  only 
Solstice  gives  you.  To  know  more,  contact  us  at  http://www.sun.com/  or  1-800-SUNSOFT  prompt  #1.  the  network  is  the  computer- 


Network  brings  to 
business  a  distinct  advantage 


SfGS* 


.UHUWM* 


kurnlatC* 


THE 


What’s  New 


Bus-mess  Bulletin  Bacji  on  fe  Road 

A  Spwliil  Background  Report  i  A  Vertintr  li  I  tf 

On  ir.-nd. i„«wy  *veriHiy  a  I  rade  \V  ar, 

U.S.  and  Tokyo  Reach 


-  Presenting  The  Network  Business  Advantage?  - 

At  Sun,  we  have  three  ideas  that  give  your  business  even  more  of  an  edge:  Decision  Warehouse™  A  whole  new  way  to 
treat  corporate  data  as  your  company's  most  important  asset.  BusinessWare™  A  powerful  new  set  of  highly  focused 
solutions  for  Human  Resources,  Accounting,  and  MRP.  All  developed  in  partnership  with  major  software  companies. 
Customer  Management  Solutions™  These  fully  scalable  solutions  let  you  build,  run,  and  maintain 
call  centers  with  a  completely  new  level  of  capabilities.  If  you'd  like  to  see  more  ways  network 
computing  can  give  you  a  real  advantage,  contact  us  at  1-800-786-0785,  Ext.  300  or  http://www.sun.com 
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